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Rose and Ninette. 


A STORY OF THE MORALS AND MANNERS 
OF THE DAY. 


I. 

Divoeced two weeks since, and 
still intoxicated with the happiness 
of his release from bondage, Regis 
de Fagan, on a certain morning, 
was watching through the wide- 
open windows of his recently ac- 
quired bachelor’s apartment for 
the arrival of his young daughters. 
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■whom the court had granted to him 
for two Sundays in every month. 
This was their first Sunday, and 
of all the letters from women that, 
.^as a popular vavdeoilUste, he had 
seen showered upon his table for 
some twenty years past, few indeed 
had stirred his heart with so strong 
an emotion as this simple note 
received the day Ibefore : 

Mij dear Father , — We shall arrive at 
Passy to-raorrow morning by the ten o’clock 
train. Mademoiselle ■will leave us at 37, 
Boulevard Beausejour, and will return for 
us in the evening, at nine o’clock precisely. 

Your respectful* and very affectionate 
daughter. 

Rose de Fagan. 


Underneath, in her large and 
still some^W'hat uncertain wanting, 
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the younger sister had signed 
“ Ninette.” 

And now in the anguish of 
waiting, he was asking himself if 
they would really come ; if, at the. 
last moment, the mother, wily and 
unscrupulous, or that inscrutable 
Mademoiselle, might not invent 

some excuse to detain them. Not 

• 

that he doubted the affection ’of 
his children ! But he felt that 
they were so young — Eose scarcely 
sixteen, Nina not yet twelve — both 
so powerless to resist a hostile • 
influence — the moye so, as, since 
leaving the convent, after the 
divorce, they had remained with 
their mother and the governess. 
His lawyer, indeed, had said to 
him : “ It is not an equal match, 
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niy poor E4gis ; you will have only 
two days a month in which to 
make yourself loved ! ” No matter ; 
with those two days well empfoyed, 
‘the father felt that he would be 
able to retain the hearts of his 
darlings; but those two days he 
absolutely needed, without tricks, 
without subterfuges. And becom- 
ing more and more anxious as the 
hour approached, more strongly 
agitated by the anticipation of this 
interview than he had ever been 
by that of any other in his exis- 
tence — whethei>of a tender or of a 
business nature — De Fagan, vio- 
lently impatient, thrust his tall 
form out of the window, looking 
up and down the green and peace- 
ful suburban boulevard, bordered 
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on one side by the railroad screened 
by a trellis and a hedge, and on the 
other by a row of elegant mansions 
with*broad steps, vases of flowers 
and carefully kept lawns. 

“Good-day, father — here wo 
are!” 

“ Yon ! But where did you get 
in ? and how ? ”, 

In his feverish desire to watch 
the hour, the trains, the passers- 
by on the boulevard, he had not 
seen them coming, and here they 
burst upon him now out of the 
little antechamber ; they were 
there, before him, grown taller, 
he fancied, and more womanly, in 
the two months dixring which they 
had not seen each other. His 
hands trembled as he helped them 
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to take off their close-fitting jackets 
and their round hats trimmed with 
feathers. The girls, too, were a 
little embarrassed hy the novelty 
the situation. ' Of course their 
father was always their father, the 
good - humoured papa who had 
played with them so delightfully 
and danced them on his knee when 
they were children ; but he was no 
longer the husband of their mother, 
and thence a change which they 
felt, which they could not describe, 
t which was revealed in the naive 
wonder in their eyes. 

This embarrassment disappeared 
little by little during their inspec- 
tion of the apartment — which the 
girls had not before seen — bright 
in the clear May sunshine, somQ 
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of the rooms opening on the boule- 
vard, the others on the little 
garden of the house, which the 
surrounding foliage made seem 
larger than it was. Almost all of. 
the furniture was new. In the 
study, however, the children re- 
cognised the bookcase, and the 
large writing-table, the dangerous 
corners of which paternal fore- 
thought had caused to be rounded 
off. What memories were asso- 
ciated with every corner of those 
massive pieces of furniture, with the . 
twisted brasses of their drawers ! 

“ Do you remember, Ninette, 
that time when mamma ” 

But Ninette, the younger sister, 
quick and vivacious in a different 
way from the elder, cut short the ■ 
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anecdote by a look. For, before 
sending her daughters to their 
father, Mme. de Fagan, now Mme. 
Eawaut, she having resumed her 
•maiden name, had charged them 
strictly not to mention her or give 
any information with regard to 
her present way of living or her 
future projects, in case of an in- 
delicate inquiry ; and knowing that 
Kose, the elder, was thoughtless 
and giddy, she had given these 
charges more particularly to Ni- 
‘nette, whose little face was truly 
comical with all the closeness, the 
reticence expressed in the corners 
of the mouth, the sharpness, the 
prying and shrewd inquisitiveness 
of the mouse-like eyes. But could 
it be that, in so short a time. 
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Mme. Eavaut had so far forgotten 
the proud and dignified character 
of the man who had been for 
nearly twenty years her husband, 
as to think that he would usd 
children as spies upon their 
mother ! True, it is not easy to 
be indifferent to an existence that 
has long been . united to yours, 
whose daily joys and sorrows have 
found an echo in your heart. 
Only Eegis de Fagan bent all his 
will to forget, he avoided uttering 
even the name of his former wife,^ 
and the girls observing the same 
discreet reserve, this broke with 
periods of coldness, of silence, with 
gaps, as they say in the theatre, 
the animated promenade through 
the apartment. 
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In the hedroom, for instance, 
Kose and Ninette could not re- 
press a cry of surprise at sight of 
the little iron bedstead — a real 
student’s bedstead, without cur- 
tains or hangings, and the two 
girls looked at each other with 
the same thought in their minds, 
th^ same recollections of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s mornings, 
when they came, entangling their 
feet in their long nightgowns, still 
, giddy with sleep, to creep into 
bed with mamma and papa, to 
exchange kisses* and presents with 
them. The eyes of Kose and 
Ninette expressed many other 
thoughts on finding again at the 
head of the paternal bedstead 
portraits which had disappeared 
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from the conjugal chamber at the 
Eue Lafitte, and which the father 
had taken with him on going 
away. First, the large aquarelle 
of Besnard, in which they were 
represented at the ages of six and 
ten, holding each other by the 
hand, buried in the muslin bonnet 
and the high English sleeves of 
their Greenaway costurhes ; then 
the portrait of their father’s grand- 
mamma, a pastel under glass in 
an oval frame, that grandmamma 
Whom they had never seen, and 
of whom their mother had always 
spoken to them as being a very, 
oh ! a very severe woman indeed. 

How many reflections pass 
through those young minds ; what 
a confusion of all their ideas, both 
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of persons and of things once 
united, now scattered, as on the 
day after a fire or a shipwreck, 
Apd how perplexing, how* terri- 
fying for them is it all, in that 
absence of judgment which charac- 
terizes and signifies extreme youth ! 
Happily, they were just then going 
into the dining-room, through 
whose open windows entered a 
flood of sunshine and all the odours 
of the garden. The table was laid, 
coquettish, appetizing, a bouquet 
at the place of each of the young 
girls, this latter being an atten- 
tion of Mme. Hulin. 

“ Mme. Hulin ? ” asked Ninette, 
whose little round eyes immedi- 
ately sparkled with curiosity. 

“ My landlady — she lives on tho 
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ground-floor, and rents the first 
storey, in order to feel less alone 
in the house, for she is a widow, 
and she lives with her little boy 
and an old housekeeper.” 

“ A flirt for papa,” said Rose 
thoughtlessly, going to arrange 
her curls before a little hand- 
glass. 

De Fagan looked at her sadly.’ 
“One of those silly remarks such 
as her mother used to make,” he 
thought. Yet of her two daughters. 
Rose was the one who, physically, 
least resembled Mme. Ravaut ; 
with her tall figure, slightly 
stooped, her dark Creole com- 
plexion, the serious and senti- 
mental expression of her features, 
she reproduced her father’s type. 

2 
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Then, ill a tone of gentle reproach, 
he said ; 

“ I have hardly the heart to 
flirt, niy dear child, and • I am 
very sure poor Mme. Hnlin thinks 
as little about fliiting as I do ; 
but she is a very affectionate 
mother, and knowing that my 
daughters were coming here this 
ftiorning she gathered these flowers 
for them.” 

The servant, bringing in the 
first dish — eggs beaten up with 
mushrooms, for which Ninette had 
a passion — was received wdth a cry 
of joy. 

“ See, there is Anthyme ! Good 
morning, Anthyme.” 

He had served in the house of 
the Fagans for many years, and 
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reddening, he, too, excited by the 
novelty of the situation, stam- 
mered : 

“ A very good morning, yoiuig 
ladies.” 

- He was a native of Beauce, 
absolutely uncultured, with hair 
combed straight over a finger’s 
breadth of forehead ; it seemed as 
if the whole top of his head, wi£h 
all its contents, had been cut 
clean off. His unequalled stu- 
pidity exasperated Madame ; and 
Eegis, at the time of the divorce, 
had taken him with him, perhaps 
because of this antipathy, perhaps, 
also, because, Anthyme having kept 
up intercourse with the kitchen of 
the Eue Latitte, he would be able 
to obtain news every day. The 
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sight of this familiar face, in all its 
rusticity, made the breakfast more 
cordial and friendly for the two 
girls. And what a marvel; this 
breakfast, of which each dish had 
been planned and discussed be- 
tween Fagan and his domestic, to 
decide whether Mile. Eose liked 
sugar in green pease, whether Nina 
pVeferred cream with chocolate or 
vanilla. 

Intoxicated by the enjoyment of 
the pleasant breakfast, by their 
new spring toilets, the girls grew 
animated, forgetting, in delightful 
chat, the maternal charges — espe- 
cially Eose, the elder, to whom 
Ninette made discreet and re- 
peated signs. Fagan thus learned, 
without seeking the information, 
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that on last Friday Cousin had 
taken them to the Opera-Comique. 
And yet this cousin was one of the 
interdicted names, but Rose was 
unable to restrain herself. Then, ‘ 
to avoid those involuntary indis- 
cretions, which would cost them 
reprimands when they returned 
home in the evening, the father 
began to talk to them of other 
things ; of their convent — which 
they could almost see from the 
window of the dining-room — of 
those beautiful gardens of the * 
Assumption where they had spent 
so many happy years. Did they 
not regret it a little ? Would they 
not like to return to it ? 

“ Oh, no, indeed ! ” responded 
both, in the same breath. 
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“ And why not, iny darlings ? 
You used to be so glad to return 
to it formerly.” 

They hesitated to answer, to 
tell him what he divined so well. 
Since their parents’ divorce, the 
house had not been the same for 
them. Living in tlie midst of 
perpetual disputes, in which pro- 
priety was no longer regarded, 
in which they were sometimes 
even obliged to take part: “You 
hear, my children, you hear how 
your father speaks to mo ! ” 
“ Madame, you forget yourself in 
the presence of your daughters ! ” 
They had been placed in the con- 
vent to spare them these painful 
scenes. But the divorce being 
decreed and the father having left 
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the house, the mother had has- 
tened to recall them to her side, 
suddenly seized by an access of 
affection little in keeping with 
her hard and capricious nature. 
She seemed desirous of winning 
over her daughters ; Mademoiselle 
also softened the harshness and 
severity of her role of duenna and 
instructress. 

This transformation manifested 
itself agreeably even in the 
children’s toilets. Hitherto the 
mother had paid attention only 
to her own, sacrificing to it all 
the time and money that were 
necessary. But as soon as Fagan 
saw thos(i two charming fashion- 
plates come into his house, instead 
of the two little lay sisters, with 
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smoothly combed hair, dressed in 
plain uniform, who came home 
from the Assumption on Saturday 
evenings, he comprehended that 
this mother — so little motherly 
before — was now going to become 
extravagantly so and flatter and 
spoil her daughters, not through 
the blindness of alfection, but 
through a base jealousy, a desire 
to torment, or to toi’ture, her 
fotmer husband. Ho saw, too, a 
succession of mortifications, a war 
of pin-pricks ; but to what end 
torment himself now ? Had he 
not his daughters near him, close 
to him ? and until evening ? After 
breakfast he was to take them to a 
matinre at the Theatre Frangais, 
where they were playing one of his 
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pieces which the girls had not yet 
seen. And think what joy, what 
pride, to hear, from a beautiful 
proscenium box, the best actors, of 
Paris play before a crowded house ' 
a piece of which your father is the 
author ! This was an entertain- 
ment which Mine. Kavaut, even 
with the collaboration of Made- 
moiselle, could not give them. 
After the theatre a drive in the 
Bois, and a dinner at a fashionable 
restaurant — another pleasure which 
their mother could not give them, 
unless accompanied by “ Cousin! ” 
Oh, the delight of ordering one’s 
self from the waiter extraordinary 
dishes, and hearing them whisper 
at the neighbouring tables, with 
that interest which Parisians take 
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in the man en vedette, “ Eegis de 
Fagan and his two daughters.” 
Then, at nightfall, to return, sitting 
close heside their father, through 
the odorous and deserted drives 
of the Bois, by (;ool and misty 
lakes, to Passy and the 13onlevard 
Beausejour, where Mademoiselle 
and the cari’iage would he waiting 
for theJii — that was what might be 
called a delightful day ! 

The programme laid before 
them, of all these delights, added 
to the animation of the breakfast, 
reddened with a pretty glow the 
cheeks of these wan little Parisians. 
Through the open window entered 
the odours of lilies of the vallo}'’ 
and roses. Near by a blackbird 
w'as singing loudly in the top of a 
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tall old elm ; and Ninette approach- 
ing the window to try to discover 
it among the branches, a clear 
childisli voice called to her froJii 
the lawn below : 

“ Come down and play with me, 
say, won’t you ? ” 

It was Maurice Hulin, a charm- 
ing little boy of nine or ten, with 
a complexion like a camellia and 
long curls of a henna rod, who, his 
knee having been injured, hopped 
around with the help of a little 
crutch. Mine. Hulin, who was 
sitting reading near her child, 
raised her head and said, “ Excuse 
him,” and “ Thanks,” with a smil- 
ing and still youthful and handsome 
mouth . 

“ Don’t forget that we are going 
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to the Fran^ais, Ninette,” cried 
the elder sister, as if annoyed at 
seeing Nina so ready to make a 
naw acquaintance. The ^rl had 
already left the room, and did not 
hear her. 

“ Shall we go down, too ? ” 
asked the father ; “ you will see 
that she is a very charming 
woman.' 

But Eose refused .positively. 
She did not know those people ! 
And in the young girl’s intonation, 
as she leaned her elbow on the 
window-sill beside her father, there 
was perceptible a nascent antipathy 
toward Mme. Htilin, an antipathy 
perceptible also in the critical look 
with which she examined the dress, 
the costume, of the woman seated 
on the lawn. 
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Her dress was very simple, a 
gown of half-mourning, scarcely 
brightened by the garden hat, 
trimmed with white lace and ,a 
mauve bow, a mauve the colour of 
the iris blooming on the lawn. 



An intimacy arising from the 
similarity of their situations, an 
as yet inexplicable sympathy, had 
sln'ung up between the dramatist 
and his neighbour. They had 
been spending the evening alone 
together in the little parlour on 
the ground-floor ; the little boy in 
bed, the hum of the city in the 
distance, the silence of the soli- 
tary boulevard broken only by the 
barking of some watchdog, or the 
quick passing of some train shak- 
ing the house to its foundations. 
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Suddenly the antique clock, an 
lieirlooni in the family, that 
harmonized with the console and 
the chairs of the time of the 
Empire, struck ten, and Mme. 
Hulin laughed softly, as she bit 
off the thread of her embroidery 
with her white teeth. 

“ What are you laughing at ? ” 
asked Eegis, with that feeling bf 
disquiet which a man always ex- 
periences in the presence of the 
feminine enigma, and which he is 
apt to be betrayed into showing by 
that involuntary raillery which is 
a trace of the mischievousness of 
childhood that even the most sen- 
sible woman retains. 

“ I am laughing,” she said, 
“ because it is ten o’clock, and 
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you are not going out to-night, 
either ; which, for Eegis de Fagan, 
is a strange thing indeed ! ” 

Fagan smiled in his turn. 

“Why, what idea have you of 
an artist’s life ? ” he said. “ Do 
you suppose that we are all in- 
veterate pleasure-seekers, revellers 
who turn ‘ night into day ’ ? ” 
Pauline Hulin hesitated for a 
moment, and then said : 

“ I am thinking of your green- 
room, so fidl of snares and temp- 
tations If I had married one 

of you I should have been very 
uneasy.” 

“ Uneasy,? And what about ? 

The actresses ? Ah, well ” 

And De Fagan, a dramatist, and 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
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subject, proceeded to analyse the 
artificial and manufactured side of 
those bizarre persons, with their 
ready-made phrases, their borrowed 
sentiments, possessed, as they are, 
by the sounding periods of the 
pieces they have played, and whose 
intonation they preserve in daily 
life, like mechanical talking dolls. 
“ Actresses ! Why, if by accident 
they should strike a note of real 
passion, utter an ‘ I love you ’ not 
learned in the Conservatoire, they 
at once think, ‘ How well I have 
said it I ’ and they keep it to give 
the public in the next comedy of 
manners. And such good com- 
rades, who hold their hearts in 
their hands, can refuse notliing to 
their little friends. You should be 
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beliiiid the scenes of a theatre 
when actors are by themselves, 
when neither anthor nor manager 
is present ; yon should hear what 
they call out to each other from one 
dressing-room to another — a circus 
caravan, the interior of a. real rou- 
letfe. thdess he wert; very young, 
indeed, what rejnxtable man would 
seek his nu'ixtal food there? ” 

Mmc. Hulin, who, although ap- 
parently absorbed in the wmk 
spread on her knee, had listened 
attentively, replied in her usual 
calm tones : 

“ I forgive yon the actress, 
although you evidently exagge- 
rate a little ; but for the famous 
man, the successful anthor, how 
many other temptations there are ! 
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The admiration of women of 
fashion, homies fortunen of the 
post-office box, all the flatteries 
yoir receive from unknown corre- 
spondents who worship you from 
afar.” 

“ Oh, that sort of woman is not 
very seductive or very dangerous 
either,” said Kogis. “ In -the first 
place, it is always the same one:? 
who write ; half a. dozen hysterical 
women or foreigners collecting 
autographs. I have proved it 
twenty times in the case of 
friends, fellow men - of - letters ; 
their unknown admirers were 
always mine.” 

Pauline raised her head : “ And 
yet it may very well happen,” she 
said, “ that th^ woman who leaves 
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the theatre deeply moved by a 
beautiful play, by a fiiK; recitation, 
may be tempted to thank the 
author/’ 

“ She may write, perhaps ; but if 
she has any delicacy she will not 
send tlic letter. I defy you to 
contradict me, if you consider the 
matter well.” 

“ Oh ! as for mo, I am not 
effusive.” 

A moan from the child inter- 
rupted her, and drew' her into the 
adjoining room; i-eturning, tran- 
qiiilliscd, to her work-table, she 
said, low'ering her voice, “He is 
restless to-night.” 

In the same low tone, which 
gave their conversation a more 
familiar air, Eegis resumed : 
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“ So, then, you thought me a 
vagabond, and a pleasure-lover ; 
undeceive yourself. The life I am 
leading now is the life I dreame’d 
of leading wlicn 1 should marry, 
and what my wife most found fault 
with in me was my dislike to going 
out in the evening, my fondness 
for staying at home. This was 
her first complaint, the cause of 
our first disagreement. Whose 
was the fault ? I marry at 
twenty-eight, familiar with every 
stage situation, sated with all the 
pleasures that the theatre can 
ofl'er, and I chance upon a woman 
wild for first nights, for benefits, 
for author’s passes. I had been 
told of a grandfather Havaut, 
who had made a fortune by 
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manul'ac'tni'ing and hiring out 
theatrical costumes; and perhaps 
this ancestral connection with 

r 

tinsel, with spangles, with wigs, 
with flowered waistcoats, affec- 
ted that poor little brain. 
Yoii see the misconception — the 
man has married to escape an 
artificial life, to make a homo 
which shall not he the Frangais 
or the Opera-Comique ; the wile, 
on the contrary, has sought only 
a name that shall be constantly 
before the public, the opportunity 
to be present at all the dress re- 
hearsals, and to be mentioned on 
the first page of the newspapers.” 

“ A cruel misconception, in- 
deed,” said Mine. Hulin, but 
without conviction. There was 
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something in her truthful voice, 
in her frank countenance, (ix- 
pressive of doubt. 

Fagan, who understood herwyll, 
continued, in order to convince 
her : 

“ 1 was the one to give way, as 
being the one most in love, for 
1 was desperately in love, and not, 
like her, with a news 2 :)aper rejili- 
tation, or a senseless notoriety. 
Every evening, for years, I was 
dragged to the most varied spec- 
tacles ; we formed a part of that 
hideous All-Paris which shows 
itself everywhere, much more of 
a player than the iilayers them- 
selves, and for whom there is 
never a resi)ite. At the first 
nights of all the theatres, we 
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figured invariably in the same 
places; I saw the heads of the 
critics in the orchestra grow bald, 
thp wrinkles deepen on the faces 
of my neighbours or my vis-a-vis, 
always the same also. I listened 
to my wife saying : ‘ See, Mme. 

X- has changed the strings of 

her pink hat to make people think 
it*new ’ ; or, ‘ Look at the Z — ^’s, 
how old they have grown 1 ’ 
Then, between the acts, never 
growing weary, scanning the 
audience through her opera- 
glass, she would enumerate the 
well-known names, recomit all the 
little incidents, all the petty scan- 
ts that Paris repeats for a whole 
winter, which add piquancy to its 
amusements, and give them their 
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ke^est zest. I led this exh^t^ce 
of a provincial Jacquemart long 
enough to grow weary and sick of 
it at last, and there, in truth, is 
the real cause of our divorce.” 

“ I have heard a oeitain story, 

however ” began Mme. Huhn, 

with an incredulous shake of the 
head. 

“ Ah ! yes ; the story of thfe 
H6tel d’Espagne, related in all 
the papers. Confess that that is 
what has given you your bad 
opinion of me. But what if I tell 
you that the affair was all arranged 
beforehand with my wife ? ” 

Pauline looked amazed ; he con- 
tinued : 

" Three persons only, up to the 
present moment, are in the secret 
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of this comedy — the former Mme. 
do Fagati, myself, and Councillor 
de Malville — you know him? ” he 
asked, in response to a^ gesture of 
Mme. Hulin’s, who nodded in the 
aliirmati\'e ; and, without a pause, 
he related his conjugal adventure : 

“ More tired of each other than 
we were it would he impossible for 
either of us to be. ‘ Wo must 
have some tangible fact,’ said De 
Malville, an enthusiastic amateur 
musician, as they read over together 
at the piano the latest score of 
Wagner ; ‘ furnish uk' w'ith a 

scandal, a positive proof, and I 
will undertake your affair.’ Per- 
haps, without going very far to 
seek it, I might have found in the 
relations between Mme. de Fagan 
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and her cousin, La Posterolle, the 
proof the Councillor required ; but 
two reasons preventc^d me from 
doing this. First, the facility 
with which I had allowed this 
cousin, a young master of requests 
of the Council of State, to become 
intimate in the family ; I myself 
authorising him to accompany iny 
daughters to the theatre and to 
social entertainments, on account 
of my dislike of leaving the house, 
my disinclination for social plea- 
sures. Then the other, the true 
motive — our two daughters, their 
marriage, tlnur future — the sole 
purpose of my life thenceforward. 
When it is the man who is in fault 
the world pardons ; when it is the 
woman, the dishonour is reflected 
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upon tlie filulily. The children 
share it, are bra.uded by it for 
ever. Now you see why I was 
wijling to a])pear to be th(' guilty 
party, and to allow myself to ho 
surprised in the circumstances you 
know.’' 

“And M. dc iMalville lent hiju- 
solf to this farce?” cried Mine. 
Hulin, ijidiguautly. 

“ I see, iMadame, that you know 
very little about this syiiiphonist 
who got into tire magistracy by 
mistak('. All that is not Beethoven 
or Wagner is absolutely indillerent 
to him. Be was very obliging, 
however, for the affair was as 
troublesome for him as it was 
for us. Either tln^ commissary 
who had been notified did not 
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jiriive ill time, or my uccoinplice — 
for 1 must liavo an accomplice — ■ 
failed to keep tlu' appointment. 
Then everythinfj; had to be begun 
over again; andean anything more 
ridiculous he imagim'd tlia,n a law- 
fully wedded pair appointing a 
meeting at the other end of Paris 
to arrange anew the day and the 
hour when I was to be surprised ? 
We had chosen the Avoinio de 
rObservatoire, tlio iippc'r part, 
where the shadow of the chest- 
nuts falls coolest and thickest. 
There was no danger of being seen 
by any one so far away, and our 
meeting was indispensable. Think 
of the absurdity of people who are 
Slicing each other for a divorce 
walldiig side by side, concerting 
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and planniii'? tludr deliverance. 
For me, wlio am always looking 
for novel situations, that was one, 
truly ! ‘ Monday without fail. 

Hotel d’Espagne, and don’t let 
your princa'ss disappoint us ! ’ 
cried my wife, after parting from 
me with a hearty hand-shaken 
And I, no less cordial and reso- 
lute, ‘ Monday, my dear, it is 
agreed ! ’ It was, in fact, on the 
following morning that the com- 
missary surprised me ” 

“With Amy Ferat, of the Viiudc- 
ville,’’ said Mme. Hulin, forcing a 
smile. 

“ In consecpionce of this adven- 
ture, I was condemned to pay 
Mme. Fagan a monthly allowance 
of 1,500 francs and to leave her 
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my daughters, with the condition 
that tliey should ho allowed to 
spend every altcuaiate Sunday with 
me. It is hard, but 1 am con- 
vinced that the mother will, before 
long, soften this latti-r clause and 
will send me my daughters oftenor, 
as they gnnv oldei’, and wlienever 
she may wish to <lisembarrass her- 
self of tlicir presence.” • 

“ Ah ! say no more to me about 
divorce; it is a vile farce!” said 
Mine. Hulin, laying down the work 
which her hands, that had grown 
trembling and nervous, could 
scarcely hold. 

“ I owe my happiness to it, 
however. It has freed me from 
the most ahominahle creature ” 

“ Oh, M. de Fagan 1 to speak 
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thus of a person whose only crime 
was 7iot to have comprehended you 
fully. A want of mutual under- 
standing, incompatibility of tem- 
per.” 

“ More than that, Madame, 
much more. T have often told you 
how greatly I admired in you your 
upriglitness, your sincerity in word 
and look. Well ! what exasperated 
me in that woman was her false- 
ness — falseness througli inclina- 
tion, through instinct, chic, and 
vanity ; a falseness that entered 
into her dress, into the intonations 
of her voice; a fatal alloy which 
was so well amalgamated with all 
her acts that I could no longer 
distinguish the true from the false. 
‘ Why are you laughing so 
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heartily ? ’ I once asked her, in 
the room of the restaurant where 
we were supping after the opera. 

‘ To make our neighbours believe 
that we are enjoying ourselves 
immensely,’ she answered. All 
her nature is there. I do not 
remember ever to have heard her 
speak for the person she was 
addressing, but always for ’ some * 
one else : for the servant who was 
waiting on us, or some passer-by 
whoso attention she wished to 
attract. Once, in the presence 
of a dozen people, she said to me 
suddenly with tears in her eyes 
and voice : ‘ Oh, jny Regis ! the 
Borromean Islands I ’ It was a 
few weeks after our marriage. 
We had not seen those islands. 
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we had never been there ; imagine 
my astonishment ! ” 

Mme. Hnlin still tried to make 
excuses ; “ A harmless weakness, 
after all.” 

“Yes,” returned Fagan, “but 
one that becomes so tiresome, so 
disconcerting ! To ask the com- 
panion of one’s life, ‘ Where have 
you been ? What have you been 
doing ? ’ and to know that not a 
word of what she answers is true ; 
that you will learn by some one of 
the thousand chance occurrences 
of Paris that she lies, and without 
necessity — with an obstinacy, a 
persistence, against which neither 
prayers nor experience avail. Oh ! 
her little sharp voice : ‘ But, I 
assure you—but, indeed — it is you 
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who deceive yourself or who are 
, deceiving me ! ’ The worst of it 
was that with age, with the assur- 
ance wliioh a w'oman acquires with 
years, the lies grew venomous, 
became dangerous to me and to 
others. Where her social enemies 
wore concerned, her inventions, the 
wildest, the most abominable in- . 
ventions, were so well put together 
that she ended by believing them 
herself. And she would relate 
them with a calm and reasonable 
air in which there was nothing to 
betray the neuropath she is but 
a little monotonous, mechanical 
movement — a twisting and pinch- 
ing and curling of a ribbon, of the 
fold of a gown, between her finger 
and thumb kept up for hours at a 
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time. As society helps to dissemi- 
nate the slanders it hears, the evil 
which an internal cireatnre like 
that may accomplish with ijnpiinity 
is incalcnlable. How many times, 
dining out, have I stoo])ed down 
to watch my wife from behind tbe 
baskets of tlowers and garlands of 
orchids ! What is she saying ? 
What is she inventing now ? 
What poison is that little monster, 
so well dressed, with hair so be- 
comingly arranged, pouring into 
her neighbour’s car ? It was not 
long before 1 myself became her 
victim. Soon a story went the 
rounds of the saloua of a Swede, 
a perverse creature of sixteen or 
seventeen, who had inspired me 
with a mad and criminal passion, 
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making me conceive a loathing and 
hatred for my Avife and children. 

‘ If I should die one of these days,’ 
the exquisite person who bore my 
name said to her friends, ‘ if I 
should die you will know who has 
killed me.’ ” 

Pauline Hulin uttered a cry of 
indignation. “ Oh, that is fright- 
ful !” she said. 

“ Yes, frightful. You should see 
the reception 1 met from my 
friends, the indirect advice, the 
grieved or indignant glances cast 
at us, at mo. Defend myself ? I 
did not even attempt it. Whom 
could I persuade that I knew no 
Swede, perverse or otherwise, and 
that all this conjugal drama was 
the work of an hysterical imagina- 
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tion ? I resigned myself, then, and 
continued to wear, on first nights 
and in society, my sanguinary 
mask of Blue Beard, while the 
gentle victim beside; me sighed 
and rolled her eyes, with a dying 
look. Her friends believed her to 
be so unhappy that, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice of good society 
■ in Baris against divorce, they all 
advised her to sue for one. ‘ No, 
no, I will endure to the end, to 
death, for the sake of my daugh- 
ters ! ’ In reality, she, like me, 
had no supreme grievance, and but 

for Do Malville’s advice ” 

A cry from the child, louder 
than the first, interrupted their 
conversation again, dra,wing the 
mother abruptly out of the room ; 
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she soon returned, however, but 
very pale and with a trace of terror 
still in her beautiful eyes, 

“ What is the matter with 
him?” asked Fagan, 

“ Nothing, or almost nothing — 
a nightmare to which he is subject 
and from which he wakens in a 
fright, with that distressing cry of 
anguish.” • 

Her poor little Maurice, so ner- 
vous, so frail ! Slu^ began to talk 
about him, about his health, his 

injured knee 

“ Has it been so since his 
birth ? ” asked He Fagan, greatly 
attracted by this maternal anxiety, 
the most profound, the most en- 
grossing of all anxieties. 

“No, it was caused by an acci- 
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deiit — when he was very little.” 
And she relapsed into silence, 
absorbed iix the painful recollec- 
tion. 



III. 

‘‘ No, my darlings ; no, my little 
girls, what yoti .ask from me is 
impossible. Do ]iot insist, you 
would make me too unhapiiy.’” 

Insist ! They took good care 
not to insist. In the face of her 
father’s refusal, Ninette had taken 
up a book. Hose a fashion maga- 
zine, and their ingenuous girlish 
aces, siiddenly closed, luuxlened, 
as it were, assumed an expressioir 
of silent and absorbed attention, 
interrupted at tinuis by a malicious 
and furtive glance darted fronj 
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under half- closed lids. It was 
no longer two children whom 
Fagan had before him, but two 
women, with that angelic obstiiiacy 
of women that drives a man to 
desperation. And he strove hard, 
the poor father, he made every 
possible eilbrt to force into their 
stubborn little heads the well- 
grounded motives of his refusal — 
the refusal of a supplementary 
subsidy. 

During the seven months that 
had passed since their mother and 
he had parted, had he once failed 
to give two thousand francs, instead 
of the fifteen hundred allowed by 
the court? And that was not 
enough ; they dared to ask him 
for more when all the fortune he 
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possessed was the revenue he re- 
ceived from his plays. He did not 
complain this year, his repertory 
had continued in vogue ; but this 
revenue might dimi}ii8h through 
the caprice of the piiblic. Then 
he had to think of Hose’s dowry. 

“ And in short, my pets, I think, 
that, for a Sunday when you come 
to see your fatlier, one of my poor 
Sundays, you hav(j undertaken a 
very ugly commission. Could not 
Mademoiselle have been sent to 
jne, or, better still, a letter, which 
1 would have known how to 
answer ?” 

It recpiired this direct attack, 
their mother brought into the dis- 
pute, to break the martyr-like 
silence of the yoimg girls, 
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“ But, father,” said Ninette, 
without raising her eyes from her 
book, “ we have received no com- 
mission, and this little increase 
that we asked from you is for 
ourselves only.” 

“ For our dresses,” added Mile. 
Kose mildly, from behind the large 
fashioir-plate that surrounded her 
like a screen. 

Their dresses ! Fagan exclaimed. 
But the extra sum he gave every 
mouth was intended precisely for 
their dresses, not for those of Mine. 
Eavaut, assuredly ; and young girls 
of their age, of their station, ought 
to be satisfied with that. He en- 
tered into particulars as to the cost 
of gowns, of linen, of shoes; un- 
consciously enacting again one of 
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those vexatious domestic scenes of 
former days, only that now he had 
to do with two women instead of 
one ; retorts followed, those of the 
younger clear and to the point, 
those of the elder even more irri- 
tating from the gentleness and 
apparent innocence with which 
they were uttered. Did she not 
suddenly call to her fiid a marriage 
in their circle which would oblige 
them, doubtless 

“ What marriage ? ” said Fagan, 
straightening himself (pdckly. 

Prompt as had been Ninette’s 
warning glance to her thoughtless 
elder sister, he had intercepted it, 
growing pale to the lips, to the 
very eyes ; and with a hard and 
strident voice he said : “I under- 
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stand ; yes, yes, I understand per- 
fectly. Mine. Bavant is going to 
marry again— she has the right to 
do so ; and whom, may one know ? 
Her cousin, is it not ? ” 

The buniing cheeks of the girls, 
their evasive and embarrassed 
gestures, answered bim more 
clearly than any words could have 
done and redoubled his anger. 
Not indeed that he was jealous of 
his former wife; but of his daugh- 
ters, oh ! he had in other days 
been jealous, to anguish, of their 
intimacy with this La Posterolle ; 
of the batteries, the presents with 
which he had succeeded in winning 
their favour, in making himself the 
recipient of their pretty little atten- 
tions, coquettish and greedy little 
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parrots that they were. How 
would it be now when he should 
live in the same house with them, 
with the authority and the privi- 
leges of a. stepfather, and soon, in 
the natural order of things, by his 
assiduity, by his continual pre- 
sence, more like a father to them 
than he liimself. The idea en- 
raged him, especially when il; 
occurred to him that his children 
might be taken out of Paris, away 
from him. 

“Indeed! Indeed!” he cried, 
stammering with fury and agitating 
his long arms, his hands clenched 
threateningly. 

But the anger of De Fagan was 
like a cyclone — violent, and of 
short duration. After throwing 
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down ft, few chairs, flinging open 
the door two or three times, as if 
with tlie intention of leaving the 
room, he (‘aimed down, threw him- 
self into a ea})acious easy-cliair, 
and, as he did every fortnight, 
asked Rose to open the piano 
bought expressly for her. 

Unfortunately Rose had a head- 
ache — oh, a very bad hcadaclie. 

“ Come, Rosette, just a little — 
a few bars of Chopin or Men- 
delssohn.” 

“ I am vtiry sorry, father — im- 
possible.” 

And in face of tin', gloomy, im- 
placable intonation the father did 
not insist; one does not argue 
with the headache. Turning to 
Ninette, he said : 
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“ And you, arc you not going to 
play with Maurice ? ” 

“ No, not to-day ; I am too 
tired.” 

Her book lield tiglitly between 
her hands, her brows knit obsti- 
nately, her wilful chiji bent ov(‘r her 
boy’s collar, one felt tlnit ueithc^r 
the father’s tc'iider reproaches nor 
the imploring looks raised towards* 
the window by the litth' bune boy, 
dragging his crntcli akmg — sad 
and dxill in the garden — nor any- 
thing (ilse would soften lier deter- 
mination. 

All day Fagan strngghal thus 
against an ill-lnimonr that was 
not caused by his daugbt('rs only, 
but that Avas also the w(niv of lier 
who was absent, iiiA’isible, and. 
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consequently, all tlie stronger. 
Was it, in truth, worth while to 
have got a divorce if he must 
endure the same domestic scenes 
as before, ending in a silence 
whose wearing persistence he well 
knew ? 

During this long and painful 
afternoon he wrote several letters 
to Mme. llavaut, all of which he 
tore up as soon as tlujy won 
vvritten, as too moderate or too 
cutting. Finally, as the girls, 
after a very cold kiss, were going 
to- join Mademoiselle, who was 
waiting for them outside, ho gave 
Rose a few lines addressed to her 
mother asking for an interview on 
the following morning. 

On the same Avenue de I’Ob- 
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servatoire where, some months 
before, they had planned their 
divorce, Fagan awaited his ex- 
wife, not without some curiosity. 
Often thinking of her in the 
solitary evenings, he had tried to 
picture her to himself; but, as he 
had retained no likeness of her, his 
memory at times confused the out- 
lines of her face, magnifyijig some* 
of tliein at the ex})ense of the 
others. lier image was no longer 
in him. 

When ho caught sight of her in 
the distance, sweeping the dead 
leaves lying in the path with her 
brown skirt, she looked to him 
taller than he had thought her; 
and while she remarked with in- 
terest that he had grown fatter, 
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that his complexion was more even, 
more rosy, the delicate moustache 
and the hair, streaked with silver 
on the temples, lending it a softer 
tone, he was chielly astonished by 
the effect which hair, passing from 
an imdocidcd ashy blonde to the 
most Yenetian red, can bestow on 
a feminine face — a warm glow like 
that of a beautiful Italian picture, 
making the eyes look darker, the 
skin cl('arer--a new beauty, re- 
touched and heightened, com- 
pleted, perhaps, by an invisible 
rouging. 

The dress, perfect as ahvays, was 
still further set ofl' by that perfume 
of coquetry peculiar to the woman 
who loves and who wishes to bo 
loved, and by a certain assured 
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and independent bearing wliich 
Mme. liavaut, responsible for her 
actions to no one but herself for 
some months past, had ac(piired 
at the same time with her inde- 
pendence. 

“ Divoi’ce agn'es confoundedly 
well with her,” thought De Fagan, 
and he attacked the question .at 
once, resolutely. 

“ Why did you iiot inform me of 
this marriage ? Was it not agreed 
upon that you should do so ? ” 

She exaggerated her puitty wily 
smile of former days, and her 
watchful look from under lids 
half-raised, like the “ spies ” of 
the windows of Berne. 

Giood Heavens ! nothing had 
been decided upon yet — she hesi- 
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tated still. Did he think it ad- 
visable? “Yon know me, niy litth' 
Fagan ; yon know La Postcrollo — 
what would yon advise ? ” 

She spoke in a tone of sincere 
friendliness ; and as she walked 
along beside him on the sidewalk 
of the Avenue, she instinctively 
went to take his arm. But by 

I ' 

a movement, almost involuntary 
also, Do Fagan drew back and, 
to avoid questions which he 
thought out of place ami inop- 
portune, he reminded her of the 
conditions of their divorce — never 
to leave Paris, iiever to take the 
children away from Paris. His 
voice trembled under his blonde 
moustache as he uttered the words. 

She reassured him quicldy. His 
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(laughters ([uit Paris? Ceitainly 
not with tlieir mother, nor Ix'cause 
of this marriage. La Postorolle, 
at prescint master of recpiests in 
the Council of State and soon to 
be made a councillor, had all his 
interests in Paris. She herself 
was far too nnu^h of a Parisian— 
and this traiupiillised Pagan more 
than anything else. He could not, 
indeed, imagine her living in a 
province, exiled fi-om first nights, 
from the hippodrome, from exhi- 
bitions of all sorts, to w'liic.h one 
goes to see or to be seen. And as 
she returned to Inn* La Posterolle, 
to the advantages of the projected 
marriage, he listened to her with- 
out displeasure, almost ga\^e her 
his advice. 
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But the rain which had been 
tlireatening all the morning be- 
gan to fall — the line, penetra- 
ting autumn rain. Great clouds 
gathered above the Luxembourg. 
They opened their umbrellas, but 
after a moment, too far away from 
him for conversation, she closed 
hors and walked close beliind hmi, 
talking to him of their daughters. 
Her new position, if she decided 
upon taking it, would procure them 
acquaintances in official circles, 
advantageous The elder 

was just sixteen. What could a 
woman, alone, divorced, hampered 
both in visiting and receiving, do 
to marry her ? Kose and Ninette, 
in the end, might suffer from 
this isolation. “ But you your- 
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self, E4gis, are you not very 
lonely ? ” 

All this she said in a low voice, 
pressing close to him to shelter 
herself from the shower, which 
had become heavier. A fine mist 
enveloped the Avenue, its russet- 
leaved trees and the fine group of 
Carpoaux — a terrestrial globe sus- 
tained in revolving motion by five • 
female figures in bronze, with 
slender and vigorous lim])s. At 
times a couple, driven away by 
the rain, would rise from some 
bench and pass close by them 
with a sly and knowing smile ; for 
how was it possible to conceive 
the purpose that had brought them 
here, the relations they bore to 
each other? 
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And gradually the mildness of 
this autumn morning, the novelty 
of a conversation which he was 
already thinking vaguely of for 
a play, rendered Fagan attentive 
to this voice, which he knew, not- 
withstanding, to be wily and false. 
After having said : “ Advise me,” 
it was she who advised him, and 
* so wisely ! urging him to marry, 
also ; not to end his days in 
abandonment ; acknowledging that 
he would make an excellent hus- 
band for a w'oman more in conform- 
ity with his tastes and his ideas. 
Amused at the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken, he was about to 
answer amiably, almost gaily, wher> 
she interrupted him : “ What a 
pity that Mine. Hulin ” 
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“ Mme. Hulin ? ” 

“Yes, your landlady.” 

Again the corners of her mouth 
quivered, with a touch of malice. 
He started. 

“You know her, then ? ” he 
said. 

“ Enough to know that she is 
precisely the type that would suit 
you.” 

“ Then, what does ‘what a pity ’ 
mean ? ” 

“ Eh, yes ! What a pity that 
she is not a widow.” And seeing 
his amazed look, she answered : 
“ You told the children that she 
was a widow; she is merely sepa- 
rated from her husband.” 

“ How do you knoAV anything 
about it ? ” 
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“ My police ! ” 

She laughed so maliciously that 
he shrugged his shoulders as if to 
dismiss, as of little consequence, 
the subject of Mine. Hulin and 
her widowhood. They walked on 
for awhile in silence, but the rain, 
which had increased, and the 
noisy exit of the students of a 
fencing school, who jostled and 
pushed one another and filled the 
deserted Avenue with shouts of 
laughter, putting an end defin- 
itely to the charm of the early 
part of the rendezvous, they sepa- 
rated at the next cab-stand. 

Why did he return home, his 
heart oppressed by this interview ? 
He had the certainty that his 
daughters would not leave Paris, 
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that this marriage would in no 
way change his existence, so cairn 
and so happy. Was it because 
memories of the past, vague re- 
grets stirred within him at the re- 
juvenation of this blonde become a 
ronsse, at this perfume of vervain 
that he had so long loved? No, 
a thousand times no ! The first 
surprise passed, the crafty smile-, 
had suificed to recall to him years 
of weariness and suffering. Then, 
what was the anguish that stifled 
him ? After a thousand evasions 
and subterfuges ho was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself that his 
sadness came from the knowledge 
that his friend was married. And, 
in his imagination, far, far away 
as at the end of a long avenue, 
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appeared Pauline Hulin, with her 
rather short figure, her large, well- 
opened, magnetic eyes, and that 
air of loyalty, of tranquillising 
goodness, that characterised her, 
enveloping her whole being, form- 
ing so complete a contrast to the 
woman he had just left ! It was 
clear that, without his having 
suspected it, hopes, vague as yet, 
had been taking shape in his 
heart for some time past, which 
the revelation, coming like a 
thunderclap, “ Mme. Hulin has 
a husband ! ” had destroyed. 

In the first place, was it true ? 
Was it not of those romantic 
stories that the delightful Mme. 
Eavaut was in the habit of in- 
venting? Thinking it over, how- 
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ever, his neighbour’s strange reti- 
cence on the subject of her 
husband, defunct or not, when on 
so many other points there was 
such perfect confidence between 

them, and certain words dropped 
by little Maurice, had often given 
him food for thought. But what 
could be the purpose of a lie 
which would take away from this 
being the frank sincerity that was 
one of her chief attractions ? And 
he gave her his confidence so 
unreservedly! Were all women, 

then, liars ? Were none of them 
to be believed? Was there no 
more value to be attached to the 
word of any of them than to the 
testimony of a child in court? 

His mind in a whirl of furious 
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and contradictory thoughts, he 
reached home fully determined 
upon an immediate explanation, 
but he was informed that the 
child’s knee having been inflamed 
for some days past. Mine. Hulin 
had called in a great surgeon, and 
that at this very moment a con- 
sultation was taking place. 

- After he had breakfasted, Fagan 
went downstairs to make inquiries. 
He was not received. In the 
doorway Aiiuctte, the woman who 
had been the child’s nurse, told 
him with red eyes that a very 
serious operation, to take place 
to-morrow, had just been decided 
upon ; that they were all engaged 
in making the necessary prepara- 
tions, and that her mistress could 
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see no one. He then sent to 
inquire whether he could be of 
any service on the following day 
— to hold the child, or to watch 
him. Madame sent back word 
that she thanked Monsieur very 
much, but that she needed nothing. 

How far she was from him 
at this moment, this charming^ 
woman ! When her child was m 
danger how small a place he occu- 
pied in the heart of the mother ! 


6 



IV. 

If Eogis de Fagan had had any 
doubt of his love for Pauline 
Hulin, the state of feverish anxiety 
in which the operation on little 
Maurice kept him^during the whole 
of the following morning would 
have dispelled it. The’affectionate 
and languid grace of the delicate 
child, his adorable sayings — those 
sayings that occur to children that 
might almost make one fancy they 
had come from some magical planet 
where language is simple biit 
wisdom precocious — all this, with- 
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out the image of the mother — the 
mother’s grief, which were present 
to him during the whole time, 
would not have caused him the 
strong and deep emotion which 
agitated him more and more as 
the danger appeared to become 
more imminent. 

At times, to divert his auxietj', 
he would stand looking through 
the window and drumming me- 
chanically on the glass ; and on 
one of these occasions, when an 
autumnal blast was driving the 
clouds before it and twisting the 
old elms of the garden, making 
them creak and bend like the 
masts of a ship, he perceived, in 
one of the walks, a man of from 
thirty-five to forty, short and 
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stout, with a fiery red complexion 
and a bristling moustache, his 
form clad in a military coat, and 
who appeared, like himself, rest- 
less and expectant, watching with 
anxious looks the lofty chamber 
on the ground-floor in which the 
surgeons were at work. 

Was it one of those anxious 
glances, which Kegis intercepted, 
or was it the aspect of the man — 
bareheaded, notwithstanding the 
storm — his air of being in his own 
house, that made De Fagan sud- 
denly say to himself: “That is 
the father, that is the husband,” 
and he no longer had a doubt that 
such was the case when Mme. 
Hulin, in a long dressing-gown, 
her hair in disorder, sprang down 
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the four steps of the perron at a 
bound and ran up to the man with 
a radiant face. She spoke to him 
rapidly, informing him, no doubt, 
that the operation had been suc- 
cessfully performed, and while 
speaking she raised her hands to 
her head to fasten up the loosened 
curls of her hair. Then, with a 
passionate gesture, the man tried 
to clasp the round and supple 
waist, left free by the womanly 
action ; but she evaded him, cried 
two or three times, “ No ! no ! ” 
at the same time shaking her head 
angrily, and ran toward the house 
without once looking behind her. 

Oh, yes, the husband, un- 
doubtedly, and from the manner 
in which he had tried to embrace 
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her, a husband still young, it was 
evident, and as enamoured as on 
his wedding-day. And Fagan 
could not get this thought out of 
his head. While Anthyme was 
waiting on him, he tried to obtain 
some information, but the other, 
as usual, was unable to answer. 
Red hair ? A bristly moustache ? 
No, he had hoard nothing about 
any such person. But the minu- 
test details of the operation, the 
number of probes and sponges em- 
ployed, the fear they had had for a 
moment that the chloroform would 
give out, and, when all the others 
lost their heads, the cabnness of the 
mother, who kept up the courage 
of every one around her — of all 
this Anthyme w'as never done 
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talking. All the same, if Monsieur 
wished, he had only to ask An- 
nette or the cook. 

“ 1 forbid you to do so, wretch ! ” 
said Fagan, terrified at the thought 
of the fathomless abysses into 
which this imbecile might plunge 
him. Then, shutting up in his 
own breast his reflections and his 
sorrows, he went to the Vaudeville, * 
where his piece was being re- 
hearsed, and great was his j(.y, on 
entering a carriage at the station 
at Passy, to see the indi\idual 
whom he already called tlie hus- 
band, climb up to tlie imperial of 
the tramway with the agility of a 
young man. He was not going to 
spend the afternoon, then, at Mine. 
Huliu’s. Thus it was that the 
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actors of the Vaudeville said to 
each other at the rehearsal : “ Our 
author is in a good-hiuuour to-day,” 
and B^is, as much interested by 
his prose as if it were altogether 
new to him, thought, in the guig- 
nol of the proscenium box, “ My 
actors are playing like angels.” 

But wliat a disappointment, 
^vhen, on his return, Aiithyme said 
to him, proud and happy to have 
obtained the information : “ Apro- 
pos, that person Monsieur was in- 
quiring about, who was w^alking 
bareheaded in the garden ” 

“Yes, well? ” 

“ He must be some near relation 
of Mme. Hulin’s, for he has just 
returned and he is going to dine 
here. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
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he were even to sleep here, because 
Annette ” 

Eh ! And how do you suppose 
it concerns me whether the man 
dines and sleeps here or not ? ” 

Poor Fagan ! It concerned him 
so little that he could not touch 
his dinner, and that during the 
whole evening, still unable to work 
or even to read, ho had but one* 
thought : “ Will the man remain 
here to-night ? ” And if he re- 
mained, how suppose that the 
husband of this beautiful and 
radiant creature — for Fagan no 
longer doubted that he was the 
husband — could watch quietly be- 
side her, and that she herself, in 
the joy of seeing the operation 
performed, her child saved, would 
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not forgive the father all his 
faults ? 

And he turned pale with anger, 
he who had hoard with such calm- 
ness of the approaching marriage 
of his wife to La Posterolle. But 
he no longer loved his wife, and 
he adored Mine. Ilulin. There 
now remained no doubt of this. 

• What, tlu'u, ought he to do ? 
Eemain in this house ? Keep up 
their intimacy ? He would be 
too miserable ; the v'iolent beating 
of his heart was sufficient proof 
of this. He must go away, then, 
leave this little house, so quiet, so 
well adapted for his work, with its 
long evenings, and to which the 
neighbourhood of the mother and 
the child lent it a gentle animation. 
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He was diverted from liis redee- 
tiolis by au unaccustomed commo- 
tion downstairs, hurried steps, a 
dispute carried on in low tones, 
then the ringinj,^ of a bell and the 
noise of a struggle, accompanied 
by tlie overturning of pieces of 
furniture and the angry impreca- 
tions of a man. Fagan, who 
had risen to his feet at the lirst* 
sound, rr.shed to the stairs, his 
heart ([uaking. Almost at the 
same instant a door below opened, 
the man went out furious, lighted 
by Annette, whose hands trembled 
as she held the lamp. On the 
threshold ho turned round, shook 
his clenched hands menacingly, 
pouring forth a volley of frightful 
abuse, and rushed into the street. 
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slamming the door violently, whic.h 
the maid bolted and chained with 
the greatest care behind him. 

Fagan stood motionless on the 
stairs, a mute witness of this scene, 
asking himself what course he 
ought to take ; then, obeying an 
irresistible impulse, he sprang 
down the steps and went to the 
parlour where Mme. Hiilin sat, 
half-fainting, on the edge of a sofa, 
her hair in disorder, a look of 
terror in her eyes, as yet powerless 
to control the agitation into which 
the recent scene had thrown her. 
The fitful blaze of a large wood 
fire lighted up her form at in- 
tervals. 

“ Come in, come in,” she said, 
holding her hands to him — hands 
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that trembled and were cold as 
ice. 

“You called,” he murmured; 
“ I am here.” 

And she, in a still lower voice, 
answered, “ Oh, yes ! I was terribly 
afraid ! ” 

Not wishing to embarrass her 
by indiscreet questions he con- 
tented himself with saying, “ How 
is Maurice ? ” 

“ Ho is asleep, he is asleep, the 
dear child ; fortunately he did not 
waken, they gave him so much 
chloroform ! ” 

“ Then the operation was suc- 
cessful ? ” 

“ Beyond all expectation.” 

Annette re-entered the room. 
Hooding the parlour with the cheer- 
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ful light of her lamp. “ There is 
no fear of his coming back,” she 
said; “ 1 lia\e put on the chain 
and the bolt.” Then perceiving 
their neighbour, she added : “ Oh, 
M. de Fagan ! then we need have 
no uneashu'ss.” 

When she left the room Pauline 
, Hulin drew her chair toward the 
table, made a sign to Fagan to 
seat himself at the other side, and 
having recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and hastily arranged her 
loosened hair and the modest folds 
of her woollen dressing-gown, 
trimmed with fleecy lace, she said ; 
“ You would never guess who that 
man is — that man who just left the 
house.” 

” Your husband, I suppose ? ” 
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“You knew it ? ” 

“ But I should have preferred to 
have learned it from you.” 

“ Listen to me,” she said. 

And in the same spot, with the 
same barldng of the watchdogs in 
the distance, the same rumbling 
noise of the suburban trains, in 
this dear little parlour in which 
he had related to her his marital 
sorrows, Fagan now listened to 
hers. 

Married at Havre, ten years 
before, to a nav.al commissary, she 
had been obliged only four years 
afterward to seek a separation 
from him; and what patience had 
it not recpiired to live for even 
those four years with such a man ! 
Not bad, indeed ; neither a 
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drunkard nor a gambler, like so 
many others around him who led 
the dissipated life usual in seaport 
towns ; but so jealous, so brutal, 
so violent in the fits of passion 
which were of daily occurrence, 
and which nothing could moderate 
or prevent, not even the pre- 
cautions of the most discreet, the 
least coquettish of women. If she 
danced at a ball there was a scene 
on their return, and what a scene ! 
On account of her dress, though 
it was always inspected hy hint 
before they left the house — the 
fichu must reach to the chin, the 
sleeves to the elbow ; on account 
of her manners, her way of waltz- 
ing, of saluting. If she did not 
dance, another quarrel. So that 
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people ridiculed hiiu and called him 
a Bartholo, while he liimself posed 
as a victim on the benches among 
the hangings. 

Ah ! with what anguish the poor 
woman looked forward to the 
official fetes to which her husband 
dragged her, A)ul this surveillance 
he exercised over her not only 
when they went out in the evening ; 
ill the daytime she must give him 
an account of the visits she made, 
and in their exact order, with every 
detiil, even to the names of all 
the people whom she had met. 
This control extended even to her 
inmost being, the liidden retreat 
of thoughts and feelings. “ What 
are you thinking of ? quick ! tell 
me.” It extended even to her 
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sleep. For slie was obliged to 
relate to him her dreams on 
awakening, at the risk of making 
him furious if he had not iigured 
in them, for she would not have 
known how to lie. 

During the four years that she 
had lived with this man she could 
not remember a single night passed 
without t('ars, without shouts, 
abusive words, and acts of violcjice 
in which the unhappy man would 
give way to his freimy, to grovel 
afterward at her feet, sobbing^and 
begging her forgiveness. 

“ I forgave for four years ; aud, 
perhaps, through pride, through 
pity or through shame, as well as 
for the sake of our child, I should 
still have continued to endure, but 
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one eveuiug ” — here her voice 
became stern and hard, like the 
voice of another woman — “ one 
evening the wretch, in one of his 
fits of anger, ended everything by 
expressing a doubt that oiir little 
Maurice was his son, tore the 
child from my arms, and threw 
him with such violence upon the 

floor Ah, my poor little 

one ! 

“From tliat day forth it was 
in vain that he entreated, wept, 
lilireatened to kill himself and me 
also. I ceased to be his wife, I 
demanded a separation, and I 
obtained it. L('aving Havre im- 
mediately, 1 came to Paris to live 
with my widowed motlier, wlio for 
several years before had r6sided in 
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this house. It was to please her, 
aiid by her advice, that I too 
allowed myself to pass for a widow 
ill the neighbourhood and among 
our acquaintances. The old 
society of Paris retains a prejudice 
to, a distrust of, the woman who 
is separated from her husband; 
more especially when there is 
nothing to indicate — unless special 
inquiry be made — in whose favour 
the decree of separation has been 
granted. My dear mother con- 
sidered that this precaution would 
be of advantage to me, when she 
would be no more, and I should be 
left alone. And certainly, on 
several occasions my pseudo-widow- 
hood has proved to be of service to 


me 
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Fagan shook his head as if in 
protest; and, coming straight to 
the point that tormented him, 
said : “ Yon have not availed your- 
self then of the privileges accorded 
yon by the law, since your hus- 
band has returned to your house ? ” 
“ He returned to it for the first 
time to-day,” responded Mme. 
Hulin with a limpid glance. 
“ Annette writes to him the first 
day of every year, to give him 
news of us ; but until this morn- 
ing, we have never met since our 
separation. And I sent for him 
less on account of the operation, 
which was a serious one, than on 
account of a certain clause in our 
decree of separation. Yes, Coun- 
cillor de Malville— — ” 
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“ Malville ? My wife’s Wag- 
nerian ? ” 

“ The same ; he was at that 
time president of the court at 
Havre, and a fanatic about music, 
like my husband. Both were 
members of the same quartette, 
so that, although he gave the 
decree of se})aration in my favour 
— and, indeed, how could he have 
done otherwise ? — he acc-orded the 
father tlie right of directing the 
education of the child, from the 
age of ten until the completion of 
his studies. Maurice is now almost 
ten, and the thought that T was 
about to lose him, that they would 
shut him up in some school, far 
away from me, wrung my heart. 
I sent for my husband with the 
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hope that he would have pity on 
the little martyr and still leave 
him in my charge after the time 
appointed. At first I thought I 
would succieed, seeing him so 
affected this morning that he 
would scarcely dare to kiss the 
child, wlio lay in a half-stupor, 
all pale from the chloroform. In 
the evening he came back, he 
wished to spend tlu', night in tlie 
parlour to watch ov(n- our darling, 
he said, in cii,se T should recpiire to 
rest. lie spoke so afhictionately, 
swearing that he would leave me 
my son as long as I desired — his 
voice expressed so truly a father’s 
affection, and nothing more, that 
we made a bed for him here as 
you see — I in the inner room at 
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the bedside of niy little one, the 
door half open — and all at once 
the wretch, entering the room in 
which I was — — 

“ I felt all niy former hatred 
surge up within me, and I had 
the strength, I know not how, to 
repulse him, to drive him away, 
threatening to call all the house- 
hold to my assistance. I solemnly 
swear that that man shall never 
approach either me or his child 
again ! ” 

“As to you, the law authorises 
you ; but the child ? ” 

“ Before he shall be ten I have 
still three months. If his knee is 
not cured by the end of those three 
months I hope to obtain a respite 
from the court. If, on the con- 
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trary, he is cured, or if his father 
avails himself of the partiality of 
his friend Malville, I shall take 
my child and go hide myself with 
him in the remotest corner of the 
earth.” 

A silence full of emotion, a long 
silence, followed this threat of flight 
and of separation on which their 
thoughts seemed already to dwell 
painfully. Suddenly Eegis de 
Fagan, as if thinking aloud, 
said : 

“And why not obtain a divorce ? 
After the first decision in your 
favour nothing woidd be easier.” 

“ And of what advantage would 
that be ? ” 

He became very pale. 

“ The advantage that you would 
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be able to marry again and find in 
the man who loved yon the natural 
protector of Maurice and your- 
self.” 

“ Marry again ! Oh, I think I 
have had enough experience of 
marriage. Besides, all my family 
are strict Catholics, my dear' 
mother called divorce a sacri- 
lege, and I myself, brought up 

with her ideas ” She stopped 

abruptly, saying : “ But, apropos 

of divorce, have you seen your 
wife ? 1 forgot to ask you ? ” 

“ I have seen her.” 

“ Without emotion ? ” 

“ Absolutely ! ” 

“ This is what divorce has made 
of marriage,” murmured Pauline 
Hulin, who had coloured warmly 
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on hearing that Kegis had met his 
wife without emotion. “ But she, 
are you (luito sure that you pro- 
duced no • impression on her ? 
Her new projects, does she still 
entertain them ? ” 

“ Mor(^ than over. Only that, 
as I have the certainty that my 
daughters will not leave Paris, I 
am delighted at a marriage which 
will separate this woman still 
further from me, which will render 
all future intercourse hetween us 
impossible. And you see how 
much better my position is than 
yours. If you were divorced 
Hulin would marry again, make 
another home, (Alier ties for him- 
self, and he would probably leave 
you both in peace.” 
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“ Yes, you are right,” she said 
pensively, “ you are right : but I 
shall never seek a divorce, never : 
it is impossible, impossible ! ” 



V. 

Fob some days past the posters 
of the Vaudeville had been an- 
nouncing the near repn'sentation 
of Fagan’s play. Tt was talked 
about in the theatres, in the 
clubs, at the “ at homes ” of 
the women who receive ; in the 
ministerial offices, in the cafes of 
the boulevard, and already there 
had rained on the table of the 
popular author requests for seats 
for his first night in sufficient 
number; had they been complied 
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with, to have filled the house 
several times over. 

One Sunday morning, when 
he was laughingly showing his 
daughters, vho had just arrived, 
his mail, the extravagant number 
of solicitations, Ninette said 
quickly : 

“ Oh, father, you know that 
mamma would like to have a box 
for your dress rehearsal.” 

“ Willingly,” responded Fagan, 
his face darkening, as it always 
did when they spoke of their 
mother. “ But on one condition 
— that you remain that evening 
with me and not with her.” 

Rose, always a good daughter, 
was about to reply, “ Nothing 
easier,” but she stopped at a 
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glance from her sister. At the 
same time Ninette, turning up her 
little nose, objected : 

“ But, dear father, you don’t 
consider that at every instant of 
the rehearsal you will be called 
upon the stage oi’ behind the 
scmies, and that on those occa- 
sions we should be left alone.” 

“I have thought of that,” 
responded Eagan. “ We will take 
Mine. Hulin with us.” 

“ Mme. llulin? Nevc'r while I 
live! ” 

Starting to her feet, almost 
voiceless, the features of Kose, the 
gentle and pretty Kose, as she 
uttered these words, were dis- 
torted with anger. No, Jiot that, 
he must not expect that ! Noth- 
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ing in the world would induce her 
to show hersidf in public with 
such a person ! 

Her father did not get angry ; 
he felt rather an inclination to 
smile, for he recognised his blood 
and his race and all his island in 
this tropical storm. 

“ That person, as you call her, 
my dear child,” he replied, “ is a 
woman deserving of all respect, 
and I do not- know by whom nor 
why you have been so prejudiced 
against her. Besides, how can 
you think — my big girl, my 
darling Rose — that your father 
would give you, in public or else- 
where, the companionship of a 
woman who was not modesty 
itself?” 
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Eoso did not yield. “ That 
may be so ; but I would rather — 
and so would iny sister — stay 
away from the rehearsal than go 
to it with ” 

He did not lot her linish. 
“Very well, niy cbildren,” he 
said. “ The rehearsal will do 
without you. And since there is 
no reason wliy 1 should invite the 
future Mine. La Posterolle, pray 
tell her that she need not expect a 
box.” 

It was chiehy with the mother 
that he was displeased, convinced 
as he was th^it Eose’s jealousy 
found in her a constant source of 
nourishment. And indeed, kept 
informed by Nina, whose ferret 
eyes, always on the watch, noted 
8 
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carefully the progress of the inti- 
macy between Fagan and his 
neighbour, Mine. Kavaut turned 
every circumstance to account. 
For instance, it was still neces- 
sary that Maurice should not be 
allowed to move. lie had to be 
wheeled about, reclining in his 
little carriage — and Fagan often 
wheeled this carriage from the 
sanded S(piare before the house to 
the shady circle under the tall 
trees ; or to be carried in the 
arms, and this only Fagan could 
do, carefully holding the poor sick 
boy, grown taller during his illness, 
who, in his jersey with its white 
collar, his face very pale, would 
lean his blonde head on his big 
friend’s shoulder. When Ninette 
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described these scenes, that indi- 
cated so close an intimacy, the 
motlier, who know the weaknesses 
of her two daughters, would turn 
to Mademoiselle, her constant 
confidante, and say, loud enough 
to be heard, “ You will see that he 
will adopt that child, and that he 
will leave my poor little ones only 
what he can’t take from them.” 

From that time forward, Ninette, 
already a very merc(aiary little 
person, cherislied a hatred toward 
little Maurice, and showed it so 
plainly that the child no longer 
ventured to invite her to play 
with him, or even to raise his eyes 
to the window where he used to 
watch her formerly. With Kose, 
who with regard to pecuniary 
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matters was almost inditferent, 
she used other inethods. Passion- 
ate under her apparent gentleness, 
and above all jealous, it enraged 
the young girl to think that a 
stranger should have as large a 
place in her father’s heart as she 
herself had. One thing pleased 
her, however, in Mine. Hulin : her 
religious ideas, which prevented 
her from seeking a divorce although 
she had been unhappy in her mar- 
riage. The young girl, who had 
brought witli her from the con- 
vent of the Assumption a strong 
religious feeling, thought this very 
proper, and said so in her mother’s 
presence. 

“Oh, yes,” sneered Mme. 
liavaut, and Mademoiselle, an 
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English Protestant, sneered with 
her, “ we know what they are, 
those devotees ; their religion pre- 
vents them from seeking a divorce, 
but that is all it docs prevent.” 

And Mile. Eoso, a modern 
Parisian, at once innocent and 
well-informed, knew very well 
what her mother meant to imply 
by those words, and hence her 
indignation at being asked to sit in 
the same box with Mine. Hulin. 

They had one more happy Sun- 
day ; one of those delightful Sun- 
days when the father brought 
dainties from every corner of the 
city, trying to remember menus of 
delicate suppers in order to fete his 
daughters, and adorning the table 
with rare flowers, and enlivening 
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it with witty and sprightly talk for 
the entertainment of his darlings, 
with whom he was allowed so little 
intercourse. 

This time lie was angry with 
them, and this unusual anger 
seemed to justify tlie calumnies 
of Mine. Itavaut. His neighbour 
must indeed have acquired an 
influence over their father, gene- 
rally so ready to submit, so easily 
conquered! He, on his side, look- 
ing at their ravishing costumes, 
framing furious little faces, re- 
called all his sacrifices, especially 
the latest, that increase in the 
allowance so generously given. 
And at the same time there came 
up from the garden the sound of 
the child’s carriage-wheels rolling 
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over the sand, and the voice of the 
gentle and perfect Pauline Hulin, 
whose fears and sorrows he knew, 
and towards whom his daughters 
showed themselves so cruel. 

For the first time siiico the 
institution of the fortnightly Sun- 
days, De Fagan and his daughters 
not knowing how to spend the 
remainder of their day together, 
Anthyme drove Pose and Ninette 
home before the appointed hour. 

“ Will you have me to dinner?” 
the poor father asked Mine. Hulin, 
and when ho had told her the 
motive of his quarrel with his 
children, instead of thanks ho 
received only rejiroaclies. 

“ How can you be so vexed 
with your daughters for being 
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jealous of your friendship for 
Maurice and me?” she said. 
“ Why, my friend, nothing could 
be more natural. And in any 
case, I woul^k-^ot go to your 
rehearsal. How could I leave my 
little patient? Devoted as An- 
nette is, could I trust hijii to her 
for a whole evening ? And then, my 
heart is so full ! I Imivc so many 
troubles in prospect ! Fancy that 
I am almost brought to wish that 
my child should remain lame. 
This is frightful; but if he is cured 
his father will come and take him 
from me. And you would have 
me go to the theatre to try to 
divert myself? Oh, no ; keep 
your daughters with you in your 
box, and come and tell me, when 
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you return, if you are satisfied, if 
your piece has succeeded. I will 
wait up for you, I promise you.” 

As all her words were sincere, 
rising from the depths of her being 
with the calm and irresistible force 
of a deep sea wave, her friend be- 
lieved and obeyed her in every 
point. 

On the evening of the dress 
rehearsal, while Mine, liavaut, 
accompanied by her Jiance, La 
Posterolle, and another friend, had 
one of the first proscenium boxes 
opened for her, as a woman ac- 
customed to be presmit on these 
occasions, the author of the piece 
installed his two daughters, cha- 
peroned by their Englishwoman, 
like a painted lay-figure, in a box in 
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the pit. The house had a weird ap- 
pearance in the dim light, through 
which could be seen here and 
there, on the several tiers, groups 
of whispering shadows : critics, 
friends of the author, patrons of 
the theatre, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, dressers, while from time 
to time, through some half-open 
door, fluttered the pink ribbons of 
the workwomen passing through 
the brilliantly-lighted corridors. 

“ Well ! it is succeeding, I 
think? ” said De Fagan, thrusting 
forward between the faces of his 
two daughters, which wore radiant, 
a face like that of a condemned 
criminal, his eyes dull, his lips 
pale as if this were his first 
piece. 
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“ Succeeding ? Just listen ! ” 
responded Ninette, without stop- 
ping in her applause, for the 
second act had just ended and 
all the groups scattered through- 
out the house had joined in 
a veritable ovation. There were 
tears in Eose’s limpid eyes, and 
above, Mme. Eavaiit — the light of 
the balustrade falling full upon her, 
as she leaned far out of her box, 
without the least embarrassment 
at her false position — was beside 
herself with excitement ; uttering 
cries of applause to which she kept 
time with the tapping of her fan. 
“ Ah, very good ! That is charm- 
ing ! ” and giving such smiles of 
intelligence and approbation to 
the actors on the stage that one 
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might have imagined she was still 
the author’s wife. 

To be the author’s wife, on the 
night of a success — that was some- 
thing to Hatter a wojiian’s vanity! 
Assuredly her La Posterolle would 
never bestow a pleasure like this 
upon her — or her daughters. Thus 
thought liegis do Fagan, and bis 
triumph would have been complete 
if he could have seen in the 
shadows of the box the reassur- 
ing smile, the trancpiil grace of 
Pauline Hulin. 

After the third act the piece, 
which had four acts altogether, 
had a steadily increasing success. 
Fagan, intoxicated with that joy 
which never palls, desired to make 
his daughters participate in it and. 
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through their vanity, give them a 
pleasure which they should never 
forgot, and with the door of his box 
open he received in their presence 
his friends — petitioners, too, pro- 
vincial managers, managers of 
travelling companies, foreign cor- 
respondents, eager to translate and 
transport to distant theatres the 
now work of the famous author. 
Betw^con times came boxes of 
sweetmeats, Howors for the young 
ladies, and hands w'ere extended, 
congratulations calhal out from 
the lobbies ; while lioso and 
Ninette, absolutely dazed by their 
father’s success, had their part 
also in all this homage — both so 
pretty and graceful yet so different 
in style, the younger wdth roguish 
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and langhiug eyes, and a com- 
plexion like a wild rose, the elder 
languid and drooping, and with the 
dark pallor of a Creole. 

“My daughters,” said liegis, 
proudly. 

And seeing the two little Pari- 
sians dressed to perfection, all 
these frequenters of the boulevard, 
journalists, and speculators with 
the gambling temperament, said 
enviously among themselves : 
“With mascottes like those, it 
is not surprising that he should 
have good luck.” 

Suddenly the enthusiastic group 
around the triumphant author 
parted to make way for a 
strikingly-dressed woman ; it was 
Mine, liavaut, who hurried for- 
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ward, with outstretched hands, 
to give E%is the manly grasp of 
a comrade. “ Good ! that was 
good ! my little Fagan, very 
good ! ” Then, with a radiant 
smile at her daughters, she passed 
on, leaving every one stupefied at 
her act, so direct, so unexpected, 
and variously judged in the 
lobbies. Some saw in it a rash 
impulse, unrefiecting enthusiasm, 
the love of art rising above 
the trammelling conventionalities ; 
others, and liegis among them, 
recognized in it the act of one 
of that vain and worldly set who 
are always seeking notoriety, 
wanting to be at tlxj front of 
everything at all cost, and who 
make for themselves a role in any 
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performance in which they have 
no legitimate part. 

“‘Good! that was good! my 
little Fagan ! ”’ He laughed to 
himself at the words, as, after 
having put his daughters and 
their gov(!rness into the (‘.arriage, 
he was returning on foot to his 
distant lodging, in order to calm 
his feverish excitement in the cold 
air of the clear winter’s night. 

In contrast, the remembrance 
came back to him of liomeward 
walks on certain nights when his 
piece had not succeeded. How 
angry she bad been with him 
then ! With what a malicious 
laugh she had jeered at the work 
' and the author ! And her con- 
temptuous shrugs at the hopes 
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he still cherished ! Then, in the 
morning, when the newspapers 
came, how, among all the mnl- 
titnde of wTll-informed, carping, 
or treacherous articles, she woidd 
go straight to the worst, to point 
out to him the cutting lino, the 
wounding passage. Ah, what a 
companion for life ! 

She might now grow enthusiastic 
and applaud her little Fagan ; he 
was rejoiced to go lionie alone, her 
Fagan, free under the stars, and to 
think that no doubt she was raging 
at the success, indisputable, fruit- 
ful, such as he had never yet had, 
which awaited him. 

A few weeks after the repre- 
sentation at the Vaudeville, wdiile 
the name of the author was still 
9 
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displayed on the billboards and 
his likeness in the windows, the 
papers announced the celebration 
of the marriage, with great pomp, 
at the mayor’s office in the Rue 
Druot, of M. Re la Posterolle, 
master of requests in the Council 
of State, to Mme. Ravaut, Two 
Ministers attended the husband ; 
the wife was attended by two aca- 
demicians, one of whom had served 
her as a witness on the occasion of 
her first marriage some eighteen 
years before. Toilettes and pretty 
women ! After the ceremony the 
newly married pair held a recep- 
tion in their apartment in the Rue 
Lafitte. 

“ Frankly,” said Mme. Hulinto 
her lodger, who was visiting her 
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this evening, “ has not the event 
that has taken place to-day aifected 
you a little ? ” He declared to 
her that this was not the case. 
“Ah, how 1 should like to see you 
set free also ! I know, indeed, that 
I am still deprived of'niy daught(‘rs, 
but you will see that Mine. La 
Posterollo will insist less strictly 
on the judgment of the court, and 
that my childri'ii will come to see 
me with more* freipiency in the 
future. A divorce, you see — a 
divorce ; there is no other solu- 
tion.” 

But she shook her In^ad with 
the sad smile of an unalterable 
conviction. 

Events, however, seemed to 
justify Eegis. Rose and Ninette 
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now came more frequently to the 
Boulevard Beausejour and did not 
confine their visits to the fort- 
nightly Sundays. Sometimes the 
elder sister, sometimes the younger, 
out for a walk or on business with 
Mademoiselle, would drop in un- 
expectedly and remain for an hour 
or two ; and if Bose continued to 
sulk with the neighbours, Ninette 
was now the first to want to go 
down to the garden and run about 
with little Maurice, who was 
already beginning to walk with- 
out his crutches. 

‘‘ It is odd,” said the blundering 
Anthyme to the old servant down- 
stairs, “ but no one can get the 
idea out of my head that the 
former Madame is using her 
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daughters as spies to find out 
what is going on between my 
master and your mistress.” 

To see this no great perspicacity 
was needed. But liegis de Eagan, 
a subtle observer and painti'r of 
men, like many of his confreres, 
devoted all his acuteness of obser- 
vation, his keenness of perception, 
to his work, and kept for the ordi- 
nary affairs of life only so much of 
of it as was absolutely indisjien- 
sable. He did not, then, ()l)S(!rvo 
the surveillance exercised over 
himself and Pauline Huliu, to 
determine the character and pro- 
gress of their relations, with a 
purpose whi(;h wa>s soon to be 
revealed to him. 

One morning when he had sat 
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down to his work earlier than 
usual, Ninette appeared, her veil 
drawn tight over her cunning eyes, 
her little nose reddened by the 
keen air, one hand in the pocket 
of her jacket, the other holding 
her sun umbrella, and in her 
person an air of determination 
and craft that made lier look older 
than slic was, and increased her 
resemblance to lier mother. Bhe 
cast a look around the room ; then, 
having assured lierself that they 
were cpiite alone, she began : 

“ A great trial is before us, my 
dear father. Imagine that Cousin” 
— they had continued to call La 
Posterolle by this name — “ has 
received the appointment of pre- 
fect in Corsica.” 
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“ And he haa accepted? ” cried 
De Fagan, who, with a violent 
movement of his long logs, pushed 
his armchair two yards back from 
the table. The little hat trimmed 
with lophophore feathers nodded 
affirmatively, signifying tliat Cousin 
had accepted. 

“And your mother lias consented 
to it ? She no longer remembers 
our agreement, tlum? ” 

Oh, the dignity, the seriousness 
of Ninette, as she answered: “Our 
mother has had to sacrilice herself 
to her husband’s future. Ajaccio is 
only a second-class pnd'ecture, but 
becomes a first on Cousin’s account. 
At his age it is a superb position.” 

She would have made a good 
subject for a painter as she sat on 
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the edge of a low armchair, tracing 
the pattern on the carpet with the 
point of her umbrella, her watchful 
(iyelids raised from time to time, 
the hcittor to judge the effect 
of her words. lie comprehended 
that she had been scut to him 
instead of her too simple, too 
natural elder sister, l)(!causo they 
wished to obtain some important 
favour from him, and all at once, 
at sight of this astute little gossip, 
a Hush of auger mounted to his 
cheeks as if he had found himself 
in the presence of his former 
wife. 

“ That Mine. La Posterolle 
should follow her husband to the 
end of the world matters little to 
me. But she promised, she swore. 
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that iny daughters should not leave 
Paris — my consent to that they 
shall never obtain, never ! ” 

lie gave force to his declaration 
by striking the table violently with 
his clenched hand, one of those 
demonstrations winch most often 
indicate a man’s weakness, bis 
incapability of resistance*. Very 
calmly Mile. Ninette drew his 
attention to the fact that her 
mother, f;u' from wisliing to take 
them away, had iiiforiiK'd her and 
her sister, on the contrary, that 
they were to remain with the 
ladies of the Assumption, with 
permission to go out two Sundays 
in every month. 

“ Only, you see, )iiy dear father” 
— here a half-closing of the lids 
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and a look from beneath them — 
“ the idea of our both leaving 
mamma grieves us greatly ; and I 
have come to ask you to lot one of 
us, either Kose or mo, whichever 
you wish, stay with her, more 
especially as Cousin’s stay in 
Corsica is only temporary, and 
he has the promise of the Minis- 
ter ” 

The little voice went on and 
on and rose, like the cry of a 
lark, high and higher, swifter and 
swifter, and Regis, with his eyes 
closed, could have fancied himself 
transported ten years backward, 
arguing with Mine, de Fagan, 
vanquished beforehand by the 
volubility, the unwearying stub- 
bornness of his wife. 
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“1 will see, T will think of it,” 
he said, rising. 

But the matter was urgent. 
Cousin’s appointment would ap- 
pear in L'Offiviel before three 
days. 

“ Well, to-morrow morning you 
and your sister shall have my 
answer, my child.” 



VI. 

La PosTEiioiiiiE, who had now 
been in Corsica for sonic tlirec 
months, was regarded as one of 
the best prefects ever sent by the 
government of the Kepublic to 
Ajaccio, and this excellent repu- 
tation ho owed h'ss to. his ad- 
ministrative abilities than to the 
charming trio of Parisians — his 
wife and his two stop-daughters 
— ^I’esiding with him at the Pre- 
fectni'e. The sweet smiles of these 
'ladies, who were always to be met 
together, their harmonious toilettes, 
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displayed in walking, in riding, on 
horseback, in the carriage, had be- 
witched the town. The women in 
the cigar shops in the main street 
would come to the doorsteps with 
exclamations of admiration to look 
at them as they passed by, their 
brown eyes sparkling under their 
bright handkerchiefs. These people 
of the South have so k(;en a feeling 
for beauty and grace ! '^I’lien the 
prefect entertained a great deal, 
and his Saturday evenings, to 
which the presence of the scpiad- 
ron in the roadstead lent additional 
splendour; his perpetual fetes, while 
they enlivened the somewhat do- 
mestic society of Ajaccio, brought 
guests also from the neighbouring 
cities, Bonifaccio, Porto- Vecchio, 
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Sartene, and gave life to the hotels 
andeinploynient to the seamstresses 
and the florists, making known and 
popular, in the remotest eorners of 
the island, the (iontinontal and, in 
these parts, as yet new name of 
La Posterolle. 

One fine Hatnrday evening, one 
of those Corsican winter evenings, 
comparable for the mildness of the 
atmosphere to onr French May, 
at the hour when the gardens of 
the Prefecture were brilliant with 
multi-coloured lanterns, when the 
band of the admiral’s ship were 
taking their places for the custo- 
mary dance on the sanded walks, 
fragrant with the odours of orange 
trees and magnolias. Mile. Pose, 
quite grown up and looking very 
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pale in her white hall-dress, run- 
ning hither and thither in search 
of Mine. La Posterolle, found her 
at last in the little salon, with the 
guests who had dined witli them 
and who had just linislicd taking 
their coffee. She hcckoned to her 
mother with a trembling hand. 
“ Head that,” she said, handing 
her hastily an open letter, of 
which the mere liandwriting made 
a shudder pass over the polished 
shoulders of the prefect’s wife. 

“ Has this just come ? ” tlie 
mother asked in a low voice, as 
she read. 

“ This very instant — it was 
brought by a messenger from the 
hotel ; he is waiting outside for 
an answer,” 
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Forcing herself to be calm the 
mother went on reading and read- 
ing, fanning herself all the time, 
and yet the lettcn was short 
enongh : 

I am waiting in tlie Hotel de France, 
Place dll Diamant, for my children to come 
and embrace their father. If I do not see 
them within half-an-hour I shall go myself 
to the Prefecture to see them. 

Eegis de Faoan. 


A terrified “ What is to be 
done ? ” crossed the carmine lips 
of the pi'efect’s wife. At the 
same time Kose murmured; “Poor 
papa!” 

“I would advise you to pity 
him ! ” said the mother, in a stri- 
dent tone of hatred, which caused 
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La Posterolle, who had loft tho 
little salon to go and receive the 
admiral who had jnst been an- 
nounced, to stop short in the 
passage. He read the note over 
his wife's shoulder, and maintain- 
ing his admirable ollicial composure 
— the only evidence of agitation he 
gave being a slight nervous twitch- 
ing of the tips of his long white 
fingers, as they stroked his whis- 
kers — he directed in an undertone : 
“ Lot Mademoiselle take them at 
once, as (piietly as possible. What 
peojile will say, you know as well 
as I do. M. de Fagan’s presence 
in Ajaccio makes the situation 
intolerable for us.” 

As he ended, gold-laced hats and 
uniforms glittered on the broad 
JO 
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steps of the garden. La Posterolle 
turned, with a (jiiick change of 
manner : “ Ah, my dear Admiral! ” 
And above his voi(;e — tlie voice of 
an orator and a man of the world 
— rose the Hourish of the brass 
hand of the EedonhUihle, attacking 
the Marseillaise with an energy 
suJlicient to have split the instru- 
ments. Soon .afterward the danc- 
ing began, and while the waltzers, 
leaving the salons blazing with 
light, disappeared, whirling, in the 
fj'agrant shadows of the garden, 
Kose and Ninette, dark pelisses 
covering their low-necked ball- 
dresses, slipped away (pnetly with 
their Englishwoman, and walked 
along in the shadow of the tall 
dark houses to the Place du Dia- 
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mailt, which well desovved its 
name on this evening, bathed as 
it was in ail the sjilendonr of a full 
moon, whose beams were reflected 
with metallic brightness from the 
dancing waters of the sea tiuit 
stretched far away in the distance. 

Under this fairylike light, a dark 
figure was to be seen, striding fran- 
tically up and down the asphalt 
pavement of the deserted Place. 

How had liegis de Pagan brought 
himself to consent to his children’s 
departure? And why had he allowed 
both of them to go wlien ho had 
been asked for only one. This had 
been the result of the advice given 
him by Mine. Hulin after Ninette’s 
visit. 

“ Suppose,” she said to him, 
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“ that you were to keep one of 
yonr daugliters at the Assumption, 
as they propose to you, far from 
her sister and her mother, with the 
sole distraction of two Sundays a 
month spent with yon. Your child 
would tliink herself a victim and 
you a tyrant. No, since that 
woman, in spite of all her promises, 
is going to leave Paris, taking 
with her either Eose or Ninette, 
let her take them both. Be for 
your children the one to suffer at 
a distance from them, keep the 
advantages of separation, the mir- 
age of absence. Their affection 
for you will increase ; and Mine. 
La Posterolle, still coquettish and 
pretty, now that she is in a new 
home, with a husband younger 
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than herself, will perhaps be the 
first to say to yon : ‘ Eid me of 
them,’ and yonr daughters will say 
after her: ‘Take ns back (|niekly.’” 

As a consequence the girls had 
gone, with the promise that each 
should write once a week. At first 
the letters came very regularly; 
affectionate letters, full of tlmse 
distant effusions whieJi cost so 
little, and giving, too, a minute 
account of the fetes in which they 
had taken part, the arrival of the 
squadron, the visit of tlie lledonht- 
able ; real specimens of style, which 
the father, very happy, carried 
around Paris, showed in his club 
and in the lobbies of the theatre. 
Then Ninette only wrote; Eose 
was accompanying her stepfather 
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on a tour of inspection. On the 
following week no letter came, but 
instead a dispatch informing him 
that Ninette had sprained her foot 
on a visit to an ironclad. Another 
mouth passed bringing neither dis- 
patch nor letter, but merely a note 
from Mademoiselle, saying that 
Nina was making a little visit to 
Sardinia and that Kose had caught 
tbe fever. Finally, the father had 
grown angry, and had threatened 
to set out at once unless they 
WTote to him immediately ; and as 
they had not answered him, here 
h(' was now, trembling with rage, 
shaking his clenched hands, revolv- 
ing in his mind plans of vengeance, 
if by ten o’clock precisely his 
children had not arrived. 
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“ Good evening, dearest father 

“ Ah, my darlings, how happy I 
am ! ” 

And the poor man, opening his 
arms and unclenching his hands, 
clasped his children to lus heart, 
to his cheeks, moist witli tears. 
His Ninette, his Rose! fh' had 
them with him, he lield them close 
to him, in spite of c'verything. 
What would hi) tin* use of com- 
plaints and reproaches ? They had 
such good excuses. “ If you oidy 
knew ! ” “ You cannot imagine 

” “Ask Hose ” “Ni- 
nette can tell you.” Tlu'y each 
took him by an arm, and, pressed 
closely between them, he allowed 
himself to he led outside the town, 
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along a broad barren strip of land 
bordered on the one side by the 
sparkling sea, on the other by gar- 
dens, villas, and family tombs, 
whose walls gh'anu'd white on the 
dark hillsides. Behind them 
sounded the ma.S(;uliiie tread of 
Mademoiselle, who remained at a 
sufhcient distance to lose nothing 
of what 2)assod between tlu' father 
and the daughters. 

Now it was Ninette who scolded 
him gently for landing unexpectedly 
in this way. What a scandal, when 
it should be known that the first 
husband of the iirefec-t’s wif(' was 
in the town ! “ Think of it, little 

father, see in what a position you 
place mamma ! ” Ninette’s voice 
—she was not fifteen — had such a 
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tone of authority, her arm pressed 
her little father’s arm so vehe- 
mently, that the latter be{?an to 
feel himself guilty. “ And for us, 
for my sister and me,” continued 
the wily creature, growing holder 
as her fathei' began to waver, 
“what an impossible situation! 
No one lien^ or almost no one, is 
aware of tli(‘ truth; tliey think that 
mamma was a widow, and tliat we 
were orpinins.” 

Fagan was about to prot('st. 
This prospect of appearing as dead 
offended him and wrung his heart. 
But Ninette had an answer for 
everything ; 

“ You know that in this country 
they know very little about our 
theatrical celebrities — they are so 
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far behind the times in everything. 
Imagine, if they disapprove of 
divorce ! There would be cause 
enough there to prevent Hose’s 
marriage.' 

This time the father rebelled. 
What ! Hose was going to be 
married, and he had heard nothing 
of it ? But, by a tender pressure 
of the arm, his eldest daughter 
soon pacified him. Married — she 
was not that yet. A certain 
M. Hemory, a deputy at Bastia, 
was paying his addresses to her — 
the sou of a president of a cham- 
ber in Paris — all that was to be 
desired as far as family was con- 
cerned. The marriage pleased La 
Posterolle, especially, for the reason 
that it would probably put an en4 
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to the hostility between Bastia an4 
Ajaccio, the magistracy and the 
government. Nothing, however, 
had been as yet definitely settled, 
and M. Remory, senior, who lived 
in Paris, would probably soon make 
her father a formal demand for her 
hand, unless the scandal of his 
presence in Corsica should cause a 
public rupture. 

“But there will be no scandal,” 
said the father, moved at feeling 
his tall Rose tremble. “ Why, has 
the deputy already won your heart, 
then ? ” 

And as Rose, instead of answer- 
ing, seemed to bo on the point of 
bursting into tears, he reassured 
her gently, made her sit down on 
a dry rock at the edge of the path, 
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close beside him, Nina on the 
other side, Mademoiselle keeping 
watch a few steps away, erect as a 
coastguard, in tlie moonlight. 

“ Listen to me, my darlings.” 
As he spoke he stroked his daugh- 
ters’ hands between his own. “ I 
confess that my action was im- 
prudent. But everything can be 
remedied. Tliey do not yet know 
who I am in the Hotel de France. 
They do not know my name. I 
can take an assumed one, and 
remain there for live or six days 
without seeing any one, on con- 
dition of taking every evening, 
with you both, under Mademoi- 
selle’s surveillance, a mysterious 
walk like this one.” 

‘‘But what will you do all 
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day ? ” said Hose, touched by this 
great affection in which there was 
not a shadow of selfishness. “ If 
I could even go and stay with 
you.” 

But Ninette said quickly : “ You 
could not think of it, sister ! If 
one of us should be seen entering 
the hotel, well known as we 


“No, no, iny children; don’t 
be troubled as to how I shall 
spend my days. I will think of a 
dhiomnient for my play, or I will 
go fishing with the sardine fishers. 
I shall be quite contented if I can 
be with my girls in the evenings, 
sitting here, talking as we are 
doing now, with this enchanting 
view before us. It is so pleasant ; 
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I am so happy. Ah, my dar- 
lings ! ” 

It was true that an evening like 
this more tlian compensated him 
for months of sadness and soli- 
tude ; Ninette sitting on his knee, 
liose loaning against his shoulder, 
before them the silvery sea, the 
vast sea, dashing itself with noise 
and foam against the shore. In 
the offing, to the right, the opening 
and shutting of the eye of the 
lighthouse of the Sanguinaires — 
the pupil of which is green and 
red by turns — and light, wavering 
shadows, moved by the warm 
breath of night, with odours of 
orange and citron trees from the 
gardens of Barbicaglia, where the 
dull sound of the fall of some ripe 
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fruit would make the talkers start 
suddenly. “ Listen ! it sounds 
as if some one was walking there ; 
no, there.” And all three would 
draw closer to one another, laugh- 
ing. 

The father, registered under a 
false name at the Hotel de France, 
spent the whole of tlio following 
day in his room, leaving it only 
to go to the baths. At tlie door 
of the bathing-house — an estab- 
lishment very little freciuentcal in 
Ajaccio, as in most of tin; cities of 
the South — he stumbled against 
a yoiuig dandy armed w'ith a white 
silk parasol, and holding in a leash 
a griffen about the size of a rat. 

“ Devil take me if that isn’t 
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Fagan ! Hey, how goes it, my 
little heart, my famous old man? 
The idea of our meeting here ! 
How perfectly delicious ! ” 

Annoyed at being addressed in 
this fashion, desirous as he was of 
remaining unknown, Fagan drew 
aside the young fool, who was a 
member of tlie “Haiinetons,” a 
club to which he himself belonged, 
and who had once chanced to per- 
form an insignificant role in one of 
his pieces played on a aoir de grafin. 
Thence the familiarity, the “ my 
little heart, my famous old man,” 
which, in the present circum- 
stances, so far away, from the 
argot of the boulevards, seemed to 
llegis pitiabl;^, rt^pi3|^s. 

beg o'f ’yptej^ron ’’—the 
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father of little Eoiiclionzc was a 
baron, and his son very willingly 
borrowed from him his title, alon;,^ 
with many other things — “ I am 
here under the strictest incognito, 
and you will oblige me ” 

“ Silence and discretion, old 
fellow. Stay ! Now tliat I think 
of it. Mine. La Posterollc — then 
the young ladies of the Pi'cfecture, 
those pretty manolas— accept my 
compliments, jny dear fellow, your 
daughters are altogether good form 
— 'and if the (pieen of spades had 
not scraped mo clean to the hone, 
I should have asked you for the 
younger — a little green, but I 
adore green wahiuts.” 

Oh, with i^;indcscribahle 
look did tlmife^V' i^casure this 
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little baron, who was squat and 
thick-lipped, and who seemed to be 
fifty years old instead of thirty, as 
he was ; with his complexion like 
the liver of a fish, his dress like an 
English coachman’s, an enormous 
boar’s head of cornelian fastening 
his lavallicre of the colour of 
bullock’s blood. He a husband 
for Ninette ! Ho controlled him- 
self, however, having need of the 
man’s discretion, and asked him 
with what purpose he had come to 
Corsica. 

“ To rusticate, my dear fellow. 
In consequence of a cleaning out 
at the Grand Prix, my governor 
has obliged me to return to the 
woods and waters abandoned at 
my mother’s death ; and here you 
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have me for an indefinite length of 
time in this country of brigands, 
with a hundred francs a month 
which the state allows me, and 
which I get rid of in the evening 
at a club of fellows lying by for 
repairs, like myself, who are out 
of casli. Fortunately, I still have 
the good woman’s diamonds, and 
then I have brought Firmin, the 
old chasseur of the club, with me ; 
and he is a real Father La lies- 
soin’ce who will never let his 
master die of starvation. Come 
and breakfast with us, one of these 
mornings ; there, see — down there, 
that great barrack ” — he pointed 
with the end of his parasol to a 
tall house, in the Italian style, that 
rose perpendicularly above the dark 
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waters of tlie harbour — “ five 
rooms on the second storey, with 
ceilings like those in the Place 
Vendome ; to wait upon me the 
before-mentioned Firmin and my 
cook Seraphine, the beautiful wife 
of a njulc'toer of L’llee-Eousse, 
who is considered the best singer 
in Ajaccio. Between ourselves,” 
hero the baron lowered his voice, 
ajid, with the most abominably 
fatuous air, confessed that Sera- 
pliiiie did not look upon him’ with 
disfavour. 

■“Needless to tell you that I 
shall keep this puppet at a dis- 
tance,” wrote Do Fagan to Mme. 
Ilulin, in the letter in which he 
gave her an account of his journey, 
on his return to his hotel. But 
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how greatly he had deceived him- 
self ! In this chamber, to which 
he was confined by the will of his 
daughters, or rather of their mother 
— who exacted that ho should 
never show himself in the daytime, 
a profound ennui soon took posses- 
sion of him, wrapped him as in a 
sulTocating fog, di^priving him of 
every idea, and making it impos- 
sible for him to work. Ho rose 
late, watched, through liis half- 
open sunny blinds, some ship 
entering the harbour, some Noa- 
politian coral fisher, with tall 
triangular sail spread like a wing ; 
he read, without giving any atten- 
tion to what he was reading ; and 
after three frugal repasts, dis- 
patched without appetite, the hour 
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of nine in the evening came at 
last, the hour at which his children 
were to meet him on the road to 
the Sanguinaires. 

Thus it was that when, two days 
after their chance meeting, Baron 
llouchouze made his appearance, a 
new pack of cards in his pocket, 
and proposed to him a friendly 
game of cinq, at a louis the point, 
De Fagan’s youthful fondness for 
cards revived in the loneliness of 
this hotel room, and the playing 
began. To travel three hundred 
leagues, to cross the sea, to be in 
this odorous and picturesque island 
of rocks and woods, and to shut 
himself up with closed blinds for 
interminable games with little 
Bouchouze, when one is Eegis de 
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Fagan, the dramatist of the Fran- 
9ais and the Vaudeville ! 

At six o’clock Firmin, shaved 
and correctly attired in black froni 
head to foot, would bring a glass 
of vichy to his master, who never 
failed, on replacing the glass on 
the tray, to make an expressive 
sign to the majestic valet, by rub- 
bing his thumb and forefinger 
quickly together, signifying, “ Let 
me have a few louis,” for ill-luck 
continued to pursue the baron ; 
an ill-luck for which he consoled 
himself by thinking of the honour 
it was to be beaten by a cele- 
brated writer, counting on making 
up his losses at the more profitable 
baccarat at his club. 

But in the evening Fagan, walk- 
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irig arm-in-arm with his two 
(laughters in the magic scene of 
which his eyes never wearied, for- 
got the stupefying dulness of the 
day. Always the hrst to arrive, 
seated in the shelt(.‘r of some rock 
by the water’s edge, he could hear, 
long before they arrived, the creak- 
ing of the little boots on the road, 
the stilled burst of laughter, the 
loud vdiispers of the girls, who 
were delighted by the romance 
and the mystery of these meet- 
ings. 

“ A real lovers’ rendezvous,” said 
Ninette. 

And Rose: “A lover for two, 
then.” 

“ For three, even ; Mademoiselle 
ii with us.” 
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Suddenly the fatliei would show 
himself, and there would bo a 
volley of pretty little cries of terror, 
then long kisses, and voluble talk 
in low tones about the manner in 
which they had spent the day ; 
the visits they had made and 
received; the trying -on of their 
costumes for the grand masked 
ball which was to be given at the 
Prefecture on the evening of IMardi- 
Gras, and at which Niuc'fcte was to 
appear as an infanta of Velasquez, 
in a stiff petticoat of shining satiu, 
Bose as a noble Venetian lady, her 
hair dyed with henna. 

“ And to think that I shall not 
be able to see you! ” complained 
poor Pagan, who had decided to 
embark in a week, that is to say 
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on the very morning of Mardi-Gras. 
“ I have a great mind to wait for 
the next packet.” 

He said this timidly, for he had 
postponed his departure once be- 
fore. But Ninette, always armed 
with the maternal instructions, 
turned him gently from his pur- 
pose. Of what advantage would 
this delay be to him, since he 
could neither go to the ball nor 
could they go up to his room in 
their ball-dresses ; and, in order to 
confirm his wavering resolution 
she said : “ Besides, if some day 
or other your presence here should 
chance to be known it would cause 
us real trouble. You must go, 
dear father. President E4mory will 
be going to ask you for Ihe hand 
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of your daughter, and it is not 
Anthyme who ” 

“ Well, well, I will go,” said the 
father, whoso grumbling voice 
softened at the touch of fresh lips 
on his hand — the mute thanks of 
his big Eose. 

Oh, yes ; Eose loved him dearly, 
without pretence or humbug. Ni- 
nette, too, loved him, but she was 
still very childish, completely 
under the influence of her mother 
and of that implacable English- 
woman, that religious fanatic, who, 
from the day on which she had 
first entered their house, had 
shown her contempt for the hus- 
band, whom she regarded as an 
indolent and' sceptical Creole 
Parisian, working for the perdition 
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of souls by means of the theatre. 
On the affection of his Eose 
neither the pious venom of the 
governess, nor the calumnies of 
the mother, had had any effect ; 
he felt that she was always his, 
and certain feelings of his heart he 
kept for her alone. 

Thus it was, that, one evening, 
Ninette and Mademoiselle having 
loitered behind, he began to speak 
to her of Pauline Hulin, of the 
firm and noble friendship which 
this woman had for him. “ You 
have misjudged her, my child,” 
he said, “ but some day you will 
know her better, and then you 
will see that I am right.” Bose 
did not answer ; her eyes fixed on 
the sea, she seemed absorbed in 
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contemplation of the changing 
lights of the pharos, the opening 
and shutting of its luminous 
eye. 

“ Do you know,” continued 
Pagan, “ that if she had been a 
widow, as I had at first supposed, 
I should probably have married 
her. Would that have grieved 
you ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” murmured the 
young girl with suppressed vio- 
lence. 

“And why ? ” 

“ Because to fool that there was 
another woman between my father 
and me, a woman who was not 
mamma in the house ” 

“Your mother married again, 
however; there is a man at her 
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side in your house who is not your 
father.” 

“ Oh, that is not the same thing ; 
or, at least, it does not seem the 
same thing to me.” 

Fagan smiled, half-angry. 

“ Then your mother had the 
right to marry, and I had not. 
You condemn me to remain a 
widower ; to live alone, while you, 
too, will marry, and, later, your 
sister. You will all have a home 
except me. That is a feminine 
way of reasoning, truly.” 

Rose pressed closer to him. 

“ What would you have ? I am 
jealous. From the very first day 
on which I saw that Mme. Hulin 
J.. detested her. Oh, I detested 
her as — as your friend. Think 
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how it would be if she became 
your wife.” 

He was going to answer, but, 
Ninette joining them, they spoke 
of something else. 



VII. 

The wind blew tempestuously 
on the Koute des Sanguinaires, 
against which the surf dashed, 
making a broad moving white 
border to the road, black as night 
and more solitary than usual. Not 
a star was in the sky. The agita- 
tion of the unseen moaning sea 
could be giTcssed only by the rising 
and falling of the light of the 
pharos, like a lighted match thrown 
on the crest of the waves, that by 
some miracle had remained there 
burning. 
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“ Is it you, father ? ” called out 
one of Eegis’ daughters in a low 
voice, at the sound of rapidly 
approaching footsteps on the 
pebbles. 

“ Yes, my children.” 

He was surprised to find them 
at the rendezvous before him, and 
attributed this precipitation to 
their desire that they might be 
longer together on this, his last 
evening, as he was to sail on the 
following day at one o’clock on the 
General Sehastiani. 

“ What bad weather you are 
going to have ! ” said Kose, with a 
shiver. But the younger sister 
did not wish that there should be 
any emotion. 

“ Who knows ?” she said. “Be- 
12 
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tween -this and to-morrow ” 

and skipping along, clinging to her 
father’s arm, she cried: “Let us 
take a run ; with weather like this 
one can’t keep still.” 

The storm intoxicated her. She 
made her father and her sister run 
along with her, in the face of the 
wind, laughing whenever the spray 
touched her. After awhile, stop- 
ping suddenly, she said: “Let us 
not go too far; you know, Eose, 
that we must be back early.” 
Eagan at once took the alarm. 
“ Early,” he said, “ and why ? ” 

“We have a dress rehearsal of 
our charade. To-morrow is our 
first representation.” 

He felt a ^ust of anger shake 
him, which, however, he soon con- 
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trolled, for he wished to leave an 
impression of unalloyed tenderness 
on his daughters’ minds. He only 
said falteringly, cut to the heart ; 
“ It is not kind, just the last 
evening.” 

“ Poor father!” Eose responded, 
and Ninette : “ But listen, we 
arrived before you, my sister can 
tell you so. We waited fully 
twenty minutes for you.” 

The elder sister said nothing, 
feeling keenly how cruel and 
absurd was this bargaining about 
a few minutes. All three remained 
motionless, chilled, unable to find 
a word to say. Never had Eogis 
de Fagan felt so weary of living 
and struggling, of disputing his 
children with that woman, as at 
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this moment, on this dark and 
stormy coast. Every feeling 
seemed dead within him — his 
hatred for the mother and his 
passionate love for his darlings. 
His fatherly heart for the time 
stopped beating, and there was a 
moment of mortal anguish, as of 
the supreme pang. A caress of 
Eose, who seemed to divine his 
feelings, a few adroit phrases of 
Ninette, drew him from this moral 
syncope, of which he kept hence- 
forward the memory and the fear. 

“ Is what Nina tolls me true, 
my Eose ? Arc you not inventing 
all that, to make our farewell less 
painful ? ” 

“ Nothing could be truer, father. 
M. Eemory has the promise of a 
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position as deputy at Versailles. 
So that the marriage will take 
place in Paris, and you will have 
your daughter near you.” 

“ Without counting,” added Ni- 
nette, “ that before long Cousin 
will be appointed a councillor of 
state, and we shall all go to live 
there. We shall see each other 
very often. Hey! our delightfiil 
Sunday dinners ; don’t you think 
it would be pleasant to resume 
them ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” sighed Fagan ; and, 
false or true, these hopes softened 
the bitterness of separation, the 
adieus made in the darkness of 
the night, when he embraced his 
daughters without seeing them. 

Eose had spoken truly. When 
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he embarked on the following day, 
under a drizzling rain mixed with 
the spray of the surf, there was a 
tremendous sea; the waves were 
rough and high even in the shelter 
of the harbour ; the jetty had dis- 
appeared under the water, the 
wharf was inundated at every 
moment with great waves which 
reached as far as the houses where 
the crowd ran, laughing, to take 
refuge. 

Vessels came into the harbour 
seeking shelter : sailing vessels, 
steamers, coral-fishers, fishing- 
smacks — some damaged, all flee- 
ing from the storm, the horrible 
battle of winds and waves, the 
continuous cannonade of which 
could be heard resounding in the 
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distance ; and in the roadstead 
was to be seen slowly advancing 
an immense transatlantic steamer, 
that, as it rose with some gigantic 
wave, seemed to overtop the 
houses, to be suspended in air, as 
it were. 

When a vessel of this size turned 
out of its course to seek a shelter, 
the Geyieral Sebastiani might, 
without shame, postpone its de- 
parture until the following day ; 
but, to have done this, it should 
have had another commander than 
the little dark, dried-up man, with 
the profile of a turkey-cock, who 
strode up and down the bridge of 
his vessel, the stem of his large red 
pipe, that made more noise than 
the smoke stack of the steamer, 
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pressed tightly between his teeth, 
and who gave the same answer to 
all the frightened passengers who 
came to him : “ Let whoever 

wishes embark ; as for me I shall 
saila tviss ze hor.'ics " — forty little 
Corsican horses confined on the 
uncovered lower deck, and already 
neighing with fright, which he was 
taking to Marseilles. 

Fagan, who was familiar with 
the sea, having made the passage 
to Bourbon several times, thought 
nothing of this seagull’s voyage, 
one wing in air, the other in the 
foam ; and then, to-day, he felt 
sadder and lonelier than ever ; he 
was in one of those moods when 
one loves danger, when one seeks 
it, especially danger on the element 
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that makes death more grandiose, 
impersonal, as it were ; death at 
the very mouth of darkness, in an 
apocalyptic vision. ■ While the 
greater number of the passengers 
booked for the voyage postponed 
their journey, he established him- 
self in the most commodious of 
the first cabins, and, as the forward 
bell rang faintly, the sound borne 
away by the wind, he went on 
deck. 

The swarming quays, the dark 
old houses, the white sentry-box 
on the jetty, all flew past, all 
receded swiftly in the distance; 
and, as the vessel advanced in the 
broadening roadstead, the sea grew 
rougher, and the thundering of the 
breakers sounded more near. Soon 
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the rook of the Sangiiinaires could 
be seen standing out against the 
black sky, the lighthouse at one 
extremity, the Genoese tower at 
the other, and further on, under 
the dark foliage of Barbicaglia, a 
road running like a ribbon along 
the shore, awakening in the heart 
of Eegis the tender thought of his 
daughters, of the pleasant evenings 
so soon over. 

Were they thinking at this hour 
of their father, or only of their 
costumes for the evening’s charade? 
How lovely Kose would look in her 
Venetian robe, how pretty Ninette 
in the infanta’s satins! What a 
pity not to be able to see them 
from some obscure corner, to catch 
so brief a glimpse of them, even. 
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as the passer-by catches of the 
women, cloaked for the ball, at 
whom he glances admiringly as 
they descend from their carriages 
and pass swiftly by in the light of 
the torches of the fete. 

A tremendous sea, shipped at 
this instant by the vessel, abruptly 
put an end to his reverie, Hooding 
the deck from one end to the other, 
tearing away the benches and the 
bulwarks, and throwing Kegis, who 
was clinging to the rail at the en- 
trance to the state-rooms, head 
foremost down the stairs. A priest 
and two officers, who were the only 
cabin passengers besides himself, 
helped him to rise to his feet and 
to get dry, then, the order being 
given to close the hatches, they 
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all four sat looking at one another 
in the dark and wet saloon where 
basins were rolling about on the 
divans. The screw had ceased to 
work. The vessel swung from side 
to side with a long rolling motion, 
in a silence that was terrifying. 
A cook, as white as his cap, half 
opened the door, and, clinging to 
the hand-rail, said : “ The driving- 
shaft of the engine is broken. 
They are going to put on sail to 
try to return to Ajaccio.” The 
tragedy reached its climax when, 
in consequence of the violence of 
the storm, it was found necessary 
to throw overboard nearly all the 
horses which, neighing and strug- 
gling with their legs in the air, 
their shoes clogged, in the foamy 
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wake of the vessel, made a black 
and stormy Montfaucon.* 

Night was falling when, by a 
miracle of skill and luck, the 
General Sebastiani, that had left 
the harbour of Ajaccio as a steamer, 
re-entered it as a sailing-vessel. 
The violet haze of twilight, satu- 
rated with the spray of the surf, 
enveloped the city, where lights 
flashed to and fro, and where 
resounded shouts, drums, fire- 
crackers, trumpets, hunting-horns, 
and all the carnivalesque uproar 
of an Italian Mardi-G-ras evening, 
to which the rage of the sea made 
a deep and continual bass. Fagan 

* The name of a place in the environs 
of Paris where stood a famous gibbet, 
erected in tlie thirteenth century. 
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hesitated what course to pursue— 
whether to remain on board in the 
midst of the slush and wet, and 
the noise of the hammering, while 
the vessel was being repaired, or 
to dine and sleep on shore on the 
night of a masquerade, when the 
town was in an uproar, while his 
heart was still full of the sadness 
of parting. One was as bad as the 
other. What at last decided him 
was the thought of being near his 
children, the hope of seeing from 
a distance the lights of their ball, 
or even, should some happy chance 
aid him, of embracing them once 
more. 

He was splashing about in the 
mud of the wharf, still swept from 
time to time by the waves, that 
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looked livid in the light of the 
lamps, when he jostled against a 
man who was running by with a 
bundle in his arms. 

“ Why, Fagan ! Where have 
you sprung from, my famous old 
fellow? I thought you had sailed.” 

“As you see, I have just arrived.” 
And having quickly related his ad- 
venture, Fagan asked ; 

“ And you, Baron, where are 
you running so fast with that 
bundle you are carrying, like a 
tailor’s boy ? ” 

It was true that for a geiitlenian 
who, to believe himself, had ridden 
in races, I don’t know how many 
times, to carry this big bundle 
wrapped in lutestring was decidedly 
wanting in style. To complete his 
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confusion, the baron suddenly re- 
membered that he had allowed his 
famous old fellow to go away with- 
out settling a little balance of fifty 
or 3 ixty louis which he owed him 
since their last sitting at ecart4. 

“Well, then, my dear Fagan,” 
he said, “ since your evening is 
disengaged, come up and dine with 
me. After dinner we can play cards 
for a couple of hours, for the band 
will not come for me until very 
late.” The band consisted of eight 
or ten young men of the club, who, 
disguised and masked, were to try 
to make the round of the salons 
of Ajaccio without betraying their 
identity, as is the custom there 
on carnival nights. “I am just 
carrying home a costume of Me- 
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phisto — take care of the two steps, 
my dear fellow ; here we are now.” 

Going up the stairs of the ancient 
house, whose balustrade and walls 
were streaming with moisture, 
Fagan, who had followed him in 
silence, hastily interrupted little 
Eouchouze : 

“ Are you going to the Prefecture 
in your rounds to-night ? ” 

“ To the Prefcctur(} ? Yes, in- 
deed ! They are going to have a 
ball and a comedy.” 

“Well, my dear Baron, try to find 
me some sort of a disguise, and do 
me the favour to take me with you.” 

“ Nothing easier,” returned the 
other, whom this service put at 
his ease with his creditor. The 
Italian company of the Grand 
J3 
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Theatre were all at his service, 
and they conld ask the basso Deo- 
dato — no, the baritone Paganetti, 
rather, a tall man like Fagan — for 
any costume he wished. “Ah, 
there is Firmin ! Firmin, a cover ! 
Monsieur dines with us.’’ 

The dampness of the staircase 
seemed to have penetrated to the 
apartment, which was lofty but 
plainly and scantily furnished, that 
the widow Limperani, the mother 
of a naval chaplain absent for 
several years, rented to Baron 
Kouchouzo. Shells, exotic plants, 
dried corals, a miniature frigate on 
the chimneypiece, a few sacred 
pictures hanging on the walls, and 
everywhere, on the backs of the 
worn armchairs, on the crficke^ 
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marble, of the consoles, crochet- 
work ; and before all the chairs, 
rugs, which illy concealed the 
worn-off red of the floor; the 
whole cold and dark and uncom- 
fortable, and seeming still more 
poverty-stricken from an odour of 
fried onions that came from the 
kitchen. The contrast between 
this lodging and the elegant man- 
ners of the lodger and of his 
majestic Firmin was comical. 

The latter seemed more embar- 
rassed than his master at intro- 
ducing a Parisian to the poverty 
of their abode; to disguise it he 
redoubled the dignity and cere- 
moniousness of his bearing, an- 
nouncing : “ Monsieur the Baron 
ig served,” with a pompousness, 
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futile, indeed, when they entered 
the dining-room, fireless and cur- 
tainless, with its high and dingy 
windows through which could be 
seen the glimmering lights of the 
harbour, and its mean table, on 
which smoked the onion soup be- 
tween a dish of boiled fish and the 
traditional quail, the hrnccio, which 
is served at every Corsican dinner. 

Ah, yes. Monsieur the Baron was 
served, but how miserable the din- 
ner ! Which did not prevent him, 
however, from swelling out his 
rufiled front and winking his little 
roguish eyes as ho recounted his 
numberless conquests in the island, 
in every rank of society. 

“Apropos, and Seraphine?” 
asked Fagan, as they returned to 
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the parlour, where coffee was wait- 
ing for them on the card-table, 
beside counters and a now pack 
of cards, 

“ Seraphine — oh, more than 
ever ! An ideal woman, you know. 
One must come to Corsica — a 
poetess, a cook, the limbs of Diana, 
and not costing a radish. But wait, 
my little heart, you sliall j udge for 
yourself.” 

She came at her master’s call — 
a tall, healthy-looking girl, with a 
stout figure and robust, but well- 
shaped limbs, whose graceful out- 
lines were revealed through the 
scanty folds of her short petticoat. 

“ Take that off,” said the baron, 
lifting the handkerchief thrown 
over her hair and partially con- 
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cealing a low-browed face, marked 
by a long scar, with brown eyes, 
and large, hard, regular features. 

“ My compliments, my dear 
friend,” responded Fagan to the 
significant “Hey?” of his host, 
“ But where did she get that fine 
cut she has under the eye ? ” 

The woman understood him. 
“ Coltello del marito^' she said 
proudly. 

“ Yes, my dear fellow, that 
brutal muleteer, in a jealous quar- 
rel — with a slash of the knife. 
Poor old girl ! There ! ” The 
baron tapped her on the hip with 
one hand, while with the other he 
cut the cards, impatient to take 
the revenge for which he had 
brought Fagan to his rookery. 
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The bell rang violently. “ Your 
costume, no doubt,” said Eou- 
chou/e, but suddenly he became 
very pale, as a heavy step and 
loud ogre-like laughter resounded 
through the corridor and after- 
ward through the kitchen into 
which Firmin introduced the new- 
comer. 

“ IZ marito!” murmured Sera- 
phine, in a hurry to return to her 
lire, while the baron said to her 
in a whisper, “ Make him dine 
well.” 

“ You seemed disturbed,” said 
Fagan to his host. “ Is it Othello 
who has arrived ? ” 

“No, but that animal, when 
he comes, always demands some- 
thing.” 
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The noise of heavy hobnailed 
shoes was heard in the corridor, 
and a rnde hand knocked at the 
door. “ Come in,” said the baron, 
almost voiceless. 

A smooth-faced giant, the pelone 
falling over his shoulders, a scarlet 
silk neckerchief knotted loosely 
about a round, massive neck, which 
the (ioi'(‘.e sun of the mountains did 
not appear to have browned, a chest 
broad and hard as a marble slab, 
and enormous hands, the most 
noticeable part of his person — 
hands the colour of the soil, twirl- 
ing an old cap that smelled of the 
deer and the thicket. 

“ What news. Master Palombo ? ” 
“ Nothing good, Moussieu Ba- 
ron,” and very coolly Seraphine’s 
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husband proceeded to relate how 
two of his mules, magniticent 
animals, had been caught in a 
rainstorm in Monte Jtotondo, and, 
quick as a flash ! both died of a 
‘pountonm ; they had to be replaced 
at once, or his traffic would be in- 
terrupted just in the height of the 
season, which would bo the ruin of 
himself and his brothers. But 
where the deuce was ho to find so 
much money as that ? So that it 
had occurred to him — Seraphine, 
she had said that Moussieu — he 

was so good to her ” 

During the whole time that the 
man was talking, his little ele- 
phant’s eyes, buried among the 
folds of the skin, were fixed on the 
arm of the chair where Baron 
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Eolichouze had thrown tho hand- 
kerchief, left there forgotten by 
Seraphine, and as he gazed his 
voice became sharp, almost inso- 
lent, in spite of the alfected sweet- 
ness of the words, and the baron 
observing his looks, and the gra- 
dually increasing menace of his 
tones, as greatly agitated by the 
presence of this bit of silk as if the 
husband had surprised him with 
his wife sitting on his knee, lost 
his presence of mind, and stam- 
mering with fear asked how much 
his tine fellow, his excellent Pa- 
lombo, required to replace his pair 
of mules. 

“Eight hundred francs, not a 
scudo less.” Here the muleteer, 
who had reserved this effect for the 
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climax, stretched out his hand and 
in a severe tone said ; 

“ Why, that belongs to Sera- 
phine ! ” 

The baron changed countenance, 
and turning to Fagan he said in a 
low voice : 

“ For pity’s sake, my old friend, 
lend me forty louis ; you will save 
me from a catastrophe.” 

He took the long blue banknote 
which Fagan handed hiju, and 
giving it Palombo, with an easy 
and reassured air, said : 

“ Eight hundred francs for your 
mules, my good fellow, and the 
rest for your wife.” 

' The ruffian pocketed the note, 
returning thanks, and went back 
to the kitchen, whence proceeded 
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for a long time afterward the sound 
of laughter and of the sputtering 
of lish frying. 

After this assault Jlouchou/.e 
wished to resume the game, but 
his partner threw down the cards 
and stretching his hands across the 
table took the baron’s l)and in his, 
and with'a cordial, almost a pater- 
nal, air said : 

“ No, my boy, let us stop now, I 
request it of you.” 

“ But, my good ” 

“I know, you want your revenge, 
but 1 have something better to 
propose to you. The money which 
I have been winning from you 
during the last ten days weighs 
heavy in my pocket ; that is the 
feason why I was so willing just 
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now to come tg your fissistance. 
Let me add to that sum a couple 
of thousand - franc notes, which 

your persistent ill-luck ” 

“0, M. de Fa<,uui ! ” the poor 
devil stammered, his lips trembling 
with emotion. “ If you only knew 

what a service ” 

Leaving the sentence unfinished, 
dropping his mask of a dandy ho 
buried his face in his bauids and 
began to weep aloud, like the 
grown-up child that he was. Sud- 
denly the sound of a horn was 
heard under the window. 

“ There they are ! ” cried the 
baron, starting to his feet, and 
drying his eyes. “ Quick ! let us 
dress.” 

And while he encased his legs in 
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the tights of Mephisto, and ad- 
justed on his head the little Dant- 
esque headdress, he murmured in 
heartfelt tones : 

“ Ah, what a good comrade this 
old Fagan is, in spite of every- 
thing ! ” 

But Fagan, busily engaged in 
putting on the parti-coloured coat 
and the fool’s cap with its dangling 
bells lent him by the baritone Pa- 
ganetti, made him no answer. 

In the obscurity of the fog on 
the quay young maskers, in various 
colours, were moving hither and 
thither, all having the soft speech, 
all using the boulevard argot of the 
club and the stable of little Eou- 
chouze, their model and instructor. 
Lisped in the voices of grown men, 
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this had the eifect of a Parisian 
costume on a woman of Tahiti. 

“ My friend Eigoletto,” said the 
baron, presenting his guest. 

“ In search of his daughter,” 
added Pagan, in order to say some- 
thing. And the other whispered 
in his ear : “ Of his daughters.” 

“ Why ! that is true, I had not 
thought of it,” and the father 
smiled at this stage coincidence, 
assigning him a rule in keeping 
with his situation. 

“ Where shall we go first ? ” in- 
quired some one. Pagan, who had 
no desire to spend the night out, 
responded : “ To the Prefecture.” 

After traversing two or three 
narrow lanes, that, notwithstanding 
the darkness, were full of animq- 
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tion, the band, escorted by a crowd 
of street urchins, carrying multi- 
coloured lanterns, and keeping up 
an incessant repetition of a local 
catch : “ 0 Eagani ! 0 cho dotto ! 
0 Eagani ! 0 cho dotto ! ” — arrived 
at La Posterolle’s just as the cha- 
rade ended. They made a merry 
entrance into the grand salon, in 
the midst of the hubbub of people 
glad to talk and walk about to 
stretch their limbs, after having 
sat still and silent for two hours. 

The rustling of the costumes, 
the confusion of colours, of ai- 
grettes, of plumes were received 
with shouts and laughter, and 
while some one went to inform the 
master and mistress of the house 
of their arrival, Fagan satisfied 
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himself before a tall mirror set 
in the wall of the complete trans- 
formation of his person, of the 
security of his incognito under the 
.black velvet mask, edged with lace, 
and the enormous ruff rising to his 
chin. No, not even his ex-wife 
herself could recognise him. There- 
after he gave himself up to the 
boyish enjoyment of his adventure, 
to the pleasure of surprising his 
daughters in that part of their 
social life the entrance to which 
was interdicted to him. 

One by one, the baron at their 
headj the band filed past M. and 
Mme. La Posterolle, and then pro- 
ceeded to make the tour of the 
rooms between two rows of the 
, guests. When Regis, who was 
14 
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the last of the band, paused before 
the woman who had been his wife 
for so many- years, he had some 
difficulty in recognising her. She 
had grown stouter since their last 
meeting ; her hair, which had 
changed its colour once more, was 
powdered, contrastiug charmingly 
with the still youthful shoulders 
and arms, and the infantile ex- 
pression which increasing plump- 
ness lent her face. But the 
woman herself he recognised 
easily in the always wily smile, 
the eyes answering the mouth 
with a keen, a subtle correspond- 
ence, and this smile sent an in- 
voluntary shiver of fear through 
him. She had done him so much 
harm, she could do him so much 
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harm still ! Bowing to the ground 
before her, without venturing to 
raise his eyes, he passed quickly 
on to the husband, that haughty 
imbecile whose head, empty and 
sounding as a gourd, had replaced 
his on Mme. Eavaut’s pillow. 

“ I know those eyes,” thought 
the prefect’s wife, as the band 
passed on, and turning to La 
PosteroUe, she asked, “ Who is 
that ? ” 

“ How do I know? ” he answered 
evasively. 

Walking between the two hedges 
of bare shoulders, of black dress 
coats, of gold lace, of aiglets, 
Fagan heard the whispered in- 
terrogation on all sides as he 
passed, “ Who is that ? Who is 
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that ? ” -In spite of their skill 
in disguising themselves, in alter- 
ing their voice and their gait, all 
the others had been recognised ; 
it was in vain that they had 
shaken their heads with a laugh, 
in denial — the pronouncing of 
a name had betrayed them. 
“ Hey, Forcioli," ‘ Ho, Pepino,” 
“ Good evening, Baron,” But the 
tall mask, the last of the. band, 
who took good care not to speak, 
only shaking his fool’s cap and 
bells in people’s faces, who the 
devil could he be ? 

As for him, he thought of noth- 
ing but his daughters, surprised 
at not seeing them. Where were 
they ? Perhaps changing their 
dresses after the charade. He 
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was asking himself how he would 
be able to wait for them, molested 
as he was by the general curiosity, 
when suddenly they appeared at 
the entrance to the second salon, 
both of them, his Eose and his 
Ninette, and how lovely they 
looked ! Drawn along in the pro- 
cession, which he could neither 
hasten the progress of nor break 
away from, he whispered in the 
ear of the younger, as he passed 
her, a “ Good evening, lovely in- 
fanta,” so softly that the girl 
trembled under the satin bows of 
her long corsage, and, divining the 
truth, sought her father’s eyes, 
already turned away in quest of 
the elder sister. 

Her golden hair foiling over her 
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shoulders and reaching to her 
thick damask petticoat, Eose 
stood leaning on the arm of 
a handsome young man, with a 
very youthful face and a very bald 
head, a real infant pettifogger, 
looking at the maskers as they 
passed by, when suddenly she felt 
on her gloved hand the caressing 
touch of a velvet mask, while a 
loving voice, the voice of some one 
who, she knew, had sailed the day 
before, murmured : “ Good night, 
beautiful dogaresse ! ” Greatly 
agitated, she was about to say 
something in answer, when the 
fool’s-cap of Eigoletto, that she 
had heard tinkling a moment 
since close beside her, then seen 
shaken with a frantic gesture 
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above the heads of the crowd, dis- 
appeared in the direction of the 
garden. Wishing to find out the 
truth, she looked everywhere for 
Ninette, and found her at last in 
the first salon, in close conference 
with Mme. La Posterolle, who 
was very pale under her rouge. 
With her wickedest, sharpest 
smile, she said under her breath, 
as if speaking to the feathers of 
her fan : “ I will avenge myself, 
little ones ; I swear to you that he 
shall pay me for this ! ” 

Then the band struck up a 
waltz, there was a general move- 
ment of invitation, of getting on 
the floor, anSl the three women, 
the mother and her daughters, 
each agitated in a different way, 
^'oined in the mazes of the dance, 



VIII. 

Regis de Fagan, on his return 
to Paris, met with a cruel dis- 
appointment when, on reaching 
the house, he found all the blinds 
of the ground-floor closed and the 
garden deserted. Pauline Hulin 
had gone away, taking with her 
all the household, and Anthyme, 
although he had witnessed her 
departure, was unable to give his 
master the slightest clue as^ to 
where she had gone. Annette, 
the waiting-woman, had said to 
him ; “We are going away.” 
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“And where to?” he had asked. 
“ To Havre,” she had answered, 
and this was the only information 
Anthyme could give. 

De Fagan could not believe it. 
Havre ! With what purpose could 
she have gone to Havre, when her 
husband lived there? But her 
husband had come, Anthyme said, 
and Annette thought that he had 
come to take away the little boy ; 
then, he had gone away again 
alone, and Madame two days 
afterward. 

What was he to believe? What 
was he to think ? 

Filled with despair, he remained 
in the house for several days after 
his arrival, in the expectation of 
receiving a letter, or with the 
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vague hope that, some morning, 
on opening his window, he would 
see little Maurice playing in the 
garden, looking up at his friend’s 
room. But no, the lawn, still un- 
animated by the child’s play, ap- 
peared to him in its silence and 
desertion each morning larger 
than the last, and in the circular 
avenue, where, he and his dear 
Pauline had walked so often, in- 
terchanging sweet and never- 
ending confidences, weeds were 
springing up among the gravel, 
telling of absence and neglect. 

Once, however, when his servant 
entered the room abruptly, Eegis’ 
heart gave a great bound. He 
thought Anthyme had brought 
him news, . K./ 
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“No, Monsieur ; but here is 
something much more strange ; 
the morning papers state that 
Monsieur has become insane.” 

Having said this in the peculiar 
tone of ill-humour which he always 
used when speaking to De Fagan 
of his unsuccessful pieces, the 
servant drew the window curtains 
wide open and showed his master 
the paragraph, reproduced in the 
two most widely-read journals in 
Paris. It was stated in both, in 
almost the same words, that, as a 
result of malarial fever, contracted 
in Corsica, the celebrated dramatic 
writer, K'egis de Fagan, had be- 
come insane. The first symptoms 
of the malady had declared them- 
selves at a ■^.ftll in Corsica, 
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“Ah, the jade!” cried E^gis. 
He had recognised the touch and 
the invention of his wife ; and, in 
his exasperation, giving Anthyme 
several contradictory orders at 
once, in a rough tone which was 
not habitual to him, he surprised 
in the poor fellow’s terrified eyes 
the thought, very clearly expressed : 

“ Has Monsieur really become 
insane ? ” This look of his ser- 
vant was a prompt lesson to him, 
and decided him upon the manner 
he should adopt with the public. 
If he had followed his first passion- 
ate impulse he would have gone at 
once fo the newspaper offices and 
demanded a retraction in loud and 
angry tones, thereby justifying the ' 
printed abomination. But neither 
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must he go to the other extreme, 
and assume an exaggerated calm- 
ness and indifference, which they 
would not fail to characterise as 
an unnatural apathy. 

At both of the newspaper offices, 
when he presented himself in them, 
he received very unsatisfactory ex- 
cuses ; the news had been sent to 
them by cable direct from Ajaccio; 
a retraction would appear on the 
following day, and, if ho had the 
slightest desire for it, an investi- 
gation could be very easily made. 
An investigation— to what end? 
That would be to attach too much 
importance to a childish prank, a 
mystification. And in the offices 
those who were present repeated 
the words, “ a childish prank, a 
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mystification,” scrutinising his 
very looks, auscultating his words 
and his actions. Ah ! the wretch 
knew how to poison his world! 
Against any other calumny one 
might defend one’s self, produce 

proofs, but against this 

During the whole day De Fagan 
showed himself on the Boulevard, 
arousing everywhere an amazed 
curiosity that he should be walk- 
ing out in the sunshine, among the 
free and the living. He had been 
able to escape, then ! At his club 
they received him with an exagge- 
rated cordiality, an exaggerated 
eagerness, as they might have 
received a friend whom they had 
hardly expected ever to see again. 
He dined, jested, promised a play 
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for the coming annual fete ; then, 
having spent his evening in the 
lobbies of two or three theatres, 
he returned to the club at the 
hour when the young dandies, 
emulators of Baron Eouchouze, 
go there to replenish their funds, 
and he remained sitting at a 
gaming-table until morning, to 
prove conclusively that he was not 
mad. 

Eeturning home, he opened the 
window that looked out upon the 
garden. Day was beginning to 
break. On the topmost branch 
of a clump of elms, dimly visible 
in the dawning light, a blackbird 
was whistling in the fog, in which 
his pointed beak seemed to trace 
the arabesque of his song. De 
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Fagan remained for a long time 
sunk in reverie, sad and heartsick. 
This Paris, which he had been 
scouring all day, how lonely, he 
felt ill it ! So many faces of men 
and women, and not one belonging 
to him ! Was it this infinite dis- 
couragement or was it the morning 
dews, with which the fine cloth of 
his coat was saturated, that caused 
him to shiver and close the window, 
seized by an inexplicable malaise 
which, far from inclining him to 
seek relief in rest and sleep, over- 
excited his brain and made him 
begin a long letter to his elder 
daughter, the only being to whom 
he could open his heart, and who 
could revive in him thb love of 
life? 
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“I do not wish, my beloved 
Eose, to leave unnoticed, for more 
than a day, the hoiTible news which 
you must have seen in the papers. 
No, thank God ! I am neither mad 
nor in danger of becoming mad ; 
your father is just as you have 
always known him — his mind free, 
his eye clear, a play under way 
and others taking shape in his 
head. I owe this news a lost day 
and night spent in showing myself 
everywhere and at all hours in 
Paris, to give proof of my mental 
balance. The papers will contra- 
dict the statement to-morrow, and 
the day after no one will talk of it 
any longer. The mistake made by 
those who tried to ruin me by this 
perfidy was to believe possible, in 
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our times, and in the case of a 
man as well known as I am, the 
adventure of the unfortunate San- 
don, the advocate who was con- 
fined for ten years in the time of 
the Second Empire, on a false 
charge of insanity. Ah, if I had 
wished to avenge myself, to allow 
the investigation proposed to me 
to be made, into what a trap those 
slanderers and fools would have 
fallen ! But hatred takes up too 
much time. I have devoted all 
my life to work, and this is a 
blessing, you see. I am so lonely; 
I have no longer even the neigh- 
bours who hitherto had spared me 
the desolation of living in an empty 
house. Mme. Hulin has gone 
away, taking her child with her, 
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doubtless in order to escape from 
the iniquitous power of the law 
which would have demanded him 
from her to deliver him to his 
father. And yet this (Councillor 
do Malville is an upright man. 
How could it have occurred to him 
and to his coadjutors, when they 
pronounced the decree of separa- 
tion, to add to it the frightful 
clause that from the age of ten 
years until the completion of his 
studies the child should remain 
under the authority of his father ! 
What a prospect for the poor 
woman ! To think that they 
might place her delicate boy in 
some distant boarding - school, 
choose even some . institution of 
peculiar severity, where he should 
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be deprived of the care and atten- 
tions of his mother ! Who knows 
hut that they might even discover 
in him wicked and rebellious ten- 
dencies requiring his confinement 
at Mettray, that prison which they 
call a home ; or even his admission 
to the naval academy and, after- 
ward, departure, exile. Poor Mine. 
Hulin ! how well I can compre- 
hend her taking away her child 
and hiding him in some remote 
corner ! 

“ Meantime, here I am, deprived 
of a delicate womanly friendship 
which was becoming every day 
dearer to me ; even of Maurice, 
whose affectionate prattle amused 
me. With his childish precocity, 
developed by sickness, his coaxing 
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ways, his almost girlish grace, he 
reminded me of you at his age, 
when, on account of some slight 
cold you would remain indoors and 
would come to read at my table — 
of the pride you used to take in 
bringing me some big book, too 
heavy for your strength, in helping 
me at my work, by handing me a 
pencil or a box of pens. And 
Ninette, do you remember when, 
sitting on the carpet, she would 
‘ arrange papa’s library,’ leaving 
my books all in disorder, with the 
titles upside down, the authors’ 
names mixed up, large books and 
small together, in a touching con- 
fusion which I made Anthyme 
respect. Well, the voice of little 
Maurice was like the echo of those 
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divine follies ; those memories 
which I keep hidden away in a 
corner of my heart. I could never 
have believed that I should miss 
him as I do. 

“ A sign of old age, my darling. 
Ah, yes ! of old age. I am going 
on forty-five, the age in which, 
physically, a man no longer lives 
on his income, when he begins 
to spend his capital of life and of 
health. The strength is no longer 
renewed, every grief furrows a 
wrinkle, every emotion weakens 
and exhausts the nervous force. 
It is sad to think it, my darling, 
but the best days of my life are 
over, my greatest successes won ; 
now begins the decline of courage 
and of opportunity, and behind me. 
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treading close on niy heels, with 
mad and greedy haste, a younger 
generation. Ah, one soon becomes 
old and worn-out in these days, 
and when one is old and worn-out, 
to have neither hearth nor family 
is hard. At the hour in which I 
am writing to you, exhausted by 
my night at the club, the garden, 
shrouded in the morning mists, 
before me, you cannot imagine 
how sad my home seems to me, 
and how good it would be to know 
that some dear one was sleeping 
in the next room — a wife or a child, 
whom I should be afraid to disturb 
by walking too heavily. Nothing 
— no one ; not even below. 

“ You will say to me that, I had 
this family, and that I did not 
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know how to retain them. But 
whose was the fault? I have 
never made any complaint; I have 
never said anything to you against 
your mother, who has not, how- 
ever, observed the same reticence. 
But it is necessary that you should 
know how I have sacrificed myself, 
that you should see that it is not 
just, whatever the Court may have 
thought in the matter, that I 
should live alone, always alone, 

when my wife Ah, good 

Heavens ! in what a way am I 
speaking to you of magistrates, 
my big Eose ; you who are going 
to marry one, and a very fine- 
looking one, as I- thought when I 
saw him on the evening of Mardi- 
Gras in your state , salons. His 
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father, from whom I received a 
visit the day before yesterday, also 
pleased me greatly— a large man, 
not too dignified for a president, 
intelligent, with keen eyes, and a 
long white beard, which greatly 
scandalises the Palace, and demo- 
cratic opinions, to which he owes 
his extraordinary advancement. 
Penniless, it is true. He is very 
glad that I have been thinking for 
a long time past of my Eose’s 
dowry. Without entering into 
details, I may tell you that I cede 
to you . the royalties on my two 
most profitable successes, ‘ The 
.Enchanted Gardens,’ at the Op^ra- 
Comique, and ‘ M. and Mme. 
Daoier,’ at the ComMie Frangaise; 
at the lowest calculation twenty 
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thousand francs a year. The 
father of your Gaston seemed 
satisfied. I showed him the album 
in which I have your likeness and 
that of your sister, taken at dif- ' 
ferent ages ; he was delighted with 
them, and he already talks of 
Ninette for his youngest son, who 
is preparing for Saint Cyr. Be 
completely happy, then ; the affair 
is concluded, at least unless they 
tell me at Garin de Malville’s, 
where I have an appointment, that 
M. Eemory, senior, is a convict 
escaped from Noumea, and shot 
into a presidency for extraordinary 
services. I should have begun by 
informing myself on this point, 
hut this Malville, the only magis- 
trate of the Comrt of Paris with 
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whom I am acquainted, is organis- 
ing a grand Wagnerian festival at 
Lille, and will not return for some 
days. And when he comes back 
and everything has been satis- 
factorily arranged, and my children 
married as quickly as possible, I 
shall speak to them of a project, 
of a dream which haunts me. 
Indeed, why not tell it to you at 
once, with the condition that the 
matter shall remain between us if 
it seems to you unrealisable. 

“What would you think of 
our all three living at Versailles ? 
The appointment of Gaston Ee- 
mory, it appears, is a matter of a 
few weeks, just the necessary time 
for you to marry and hire, not far 
from the park, a charming two- 
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storey house with a court and 
garden. I shall install myself on 
the second floor, you on the first, 
each having his own menage, with 
a separate kitchen, with facilities 
for eating together in the large 
hall downstairs. See what a happy 
life that would be for me! My 
daughter near me, so that I could 
hear her step, her laugh, and 
make up to myself for all the un- 
happy days spent apart from her. 
And for you, how convenient it 
would be ! 

“ He will not be troublesome, 
the poor father. You want him — 
ta^ tap, on the ceiling; he feels 
hirhself in the way — up he goes 
again to his rooms. And when 
baby comes, what a comfort when 
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you go out of an evening. Who 
will stay at home and take care 
of the house, and the child, and 
the servants ? Grandfather. And 
meanwhile, far from bores, from 
borrowers, far from actors beg- 
ging for a part, from managers 
who hurry on the piece in hand 
with feverish haste, the happy 
grandfather will work quietly and 
tranquilly to earn the dowry of 
Ninette. I should be happier than 
I have ever been before, and, know- 
ing how good and affectionate a 
daughter you are, I am sure you 
would be happy in seeing my 
happiness.” 

Eose de Fagan answered her 
father’s letter by return of post ; 
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“We were charmed, my dear 
father, to learn that the papers 
had been misinformed and that 
your brain had never been affected ; 
but lot your big girl scold you a 
little, and confess that she is right 
in saying that, although your mind 
may not have been touched, your 
conduct has not always been that 
of a sensible man. Your appear- 
ance at the Prefecture, on the 
night of Mardi'Gras, with those 
young men, offended every rule of 
propriety, acknowledge that; and 
mamma and Cousin, whom you 
placed in so embarrassing a posi- 
tion, had good reason to be angry 
with you. Forgive me for saying 
that stich actions, at your age, 
smack a little too much of the 
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theatre. The expression is Gas- 
ton’s, who loves you, however, with 
all his heart, and admires your plays 
greatly. But, indeed, to go run- 
ning about the streets, masked, 
with that little Eouoliouze ! to 
make your way into a house to 
which entrance was for so many 
reasons interdicted to you — con- 
sider, little father ! And then, 
M. La Posterolle has been told 
that you intend to write a play 
about his marriage and your 
divorce ! Is that to be believed ? 

“After this well-merited scold- 
ing, let us pass on to pleasanter 
subjects. I was greatly touched 
by your intentions with regard to 
my dowry. With the emoluments 
of Gaston we shall be able to live 
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like lords. But what a pity that 
your idea of a life in common 
would not be practicable ! It 
would be delightful, loving each 
other as we do; but a thousand 
things, which we have not thought 
of, stand in the way of this associa- 
tion. But, good Heavens ! is not 
life tormented by a thousand pri- 
vations and contrarieties ? If you 
were always to be with us, how 
would mamma be able to visit me 
without constantly running the 
risk of meeting you ? And sucti 
meetings would be as unpleasant 
for you as they would be indecorous 
in the eyes of the world — of the 
servants, even. The same thing 
would be true with regard to 
Cousin, who would either have to 
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abstain entirely from visiting us, 
or put you in the necessity of 
going upstairs to your own apart- 
ments whenever he appeared ; and, 
without speaking of my own feel- 
ings, Gaston will be obliged to see 
a great deal of M. La Posterolle, 
It is to him that we owe the 
promotion and our marriage ; when 
he shall be made a Coucillor of 
State, and mamma and he live in 
Paris with Ninette, we shall visit 
each other constantly. My dearest 
father, your dream was only a 
dream ; cast it to the winds, think 
no more about it, and console your- 
self with the assurance that, at all 
events, your daughters will visit 
you very often — not two Sundays 
a month only, as the law decreed. 

16 
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“Of course’ Gaston knows, 
nothing of your project ; he would 
have found it too painful to say 
no, grateful as he is to you for 
all your goodness, and the more 
especially as he has requested me 
to ask you to do him a little 
service, in addition to your other 
favours. It is to find out what 
would be the cost of some pearls 
for a wedding present. I should 
like three rows, fastened with a 
ruby. Now, dear father, look 
around and inquire. You will 
find at the end of this letter a • 
list of a few other little commis- 
sions, which I shall make no excuse 
for giving you, accustomed, as I 
am, to be spoiled by the best and 
tenderest of fathers.” 
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He had diflBculty in reading the 
last lines, so confused were they 
through the tears which blurred 
his sight. Poor child, it was not 
hers, this heartless letter, full of 
moral reflections ! It had been 
dictated to her, her hand had been 
guided, and behind Bose, seated at 
her blue silk desk, he saw the 
treacherous smile of Mine. La 
Posterolle, he heard her hard voice 
commenting and correcting. 

God’s name ! yes, a fine play his 
story would make ! — a play at 
which every father would weep 
— a few mothers, too, perhaps, 
and which should be called “ The 
Divorce of Pere Goriot.” 



“ L don’t know, Monsieur ; I will 
go and see.” 

l)e Fagan could not but admire 
the imperturbable coolness of the 
servant who did not know whether 
his master was at home or not 
when from the antechamber, 
through the crash of all the notes 
of the piano, could be heard the 
voice, the never-to-be-forgotten 
voice of Councillor de Malville, 
howling, yelping, miauling, neigh- 
ing, the latest score of his beloved 
musician. The man returned, and 
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with impassive countenanoe said, 
amidst the musical uproar that 
made the windows shake ; “If 
Monsieur will please ’’ 

Councillor Garm de Malville, 
seated at the piano, turned toward 
his visitor a long, nervous-looking 
face, of no age, like all those fur- 
rowed and stamped by grief, with 
lack-lustre eyes, a mouth at this 
moment distorted and stretched to 
its utmost extent by Wagner, and 
from whose dark cavern issued 
notes in a disorder comparable to 
that of the large study, in which 
musical • scores and piles of dusty 
law books encumbered every article 
of furniture, making it almost im- 
possible to turn aromid. 

“Begis, my friend, listen to this 
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— the second act of ‘Tristan and 
Iseult,’ the love scene — Isolde — 
Qeliehte ” 

Seated on a pile of books, De 
Fagan submitted with resignation 
to this harmonic douche, knowing 
that nothing could prevent the 
maniac from singing the piece to 
the end, interrupting himself at 
every bar by cries of ecstasy, 
voluptuous transports : “ It is like 
morphine, my dear fellow, like 
morphine, which intoxicates and 
which soothes. Endlich — End- 
lick ” 

At last, when Iseult and Tristan, 
exhausted, had loosened their em- 
brace, the music-mad magistrate, 
turning around on the piano, stool, 
inq^uired about E6gis’ work, about 
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his health. “Not very good, eh? 
Yes, I can see that — a bachelor’s 
life, an artist’s life. Why did you 
not follow your wife’s example ? 
She has married again, and without 
losing any time ! There is a woman 
who makes a niess of her Wagner. 
Apropos, and your daughters ? 
Tell me about your daughters.” 

“ Precisely, Councillor ” 

His eldest daughter was going 
to be married, to enter a family of 
magistrates, the Eemorys, and he 
counted on M. de Malville to give 
him information in regard to the 
respectability of those people. 
The councillor smacked his long, 
smooth lips. 

“ Eespectable — Eemory ? Well, 
jes ; but a new man, a magistrate 
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■who has not passed through the 
subordinate ranks ; finally, the 
only one of our presidents who 
wears a beard, when the Premier 
has had his shaved off through 
respect for the house ; now you 
know what your Eemory is ; and if 

the son resembles the father ” 

Here followed a description of 
the Court of Paris, with a dis- 
quisition on the old and new men, 
so compendious and detailed that 
De Fagan, already depressed and 
slightly feverish, would have retired 
without ceremony, but for a ques- 
tion that trembled on his lips, the 
real postcript of his visit, and 
which he succeeded in introducing 
just as he was going away. He 
wanted to ask about a certain 
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matter — Hulin — yes, that was the 
name, Hnlin ; a decree of separa- 
tion which the councillor would 
perhaps remember. 

“Eem ember! Hulin of Havre, 
a bass voice of the first order, the 
man in all France who knew his 
Bach best — he took less to Wag- 
ner ; he had promised me, however, 
to go this year to Bayreuth, poor 
devil ” 

“Why, has anything happened 
to him ? ” 

“ Only that he is dead, nothing 
more.” 

“Dead! and — ^when did he 
die ? ” faltered De Fagan in a 
voice suddenly grown grave. 

“ About a month ago ; he wrote 
to me on the morning of the 4th, 
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and on the afternoon of the same 
day* he killed himself in his bed 
with an ordnance revolver. Ah ! 
there was a man who was madly, 
desperately in love.” And re- 
minded of his mania, the coun- 
cillor, distorting his mouth and 
showing the whites of his eyes, 
resumed his miauling. 

“ Iso-o-olde ! Geli-i-iebte!” while 
R6gis, dazed, overwhelmed, made 
his way to the door, stumbling 
against music and dictionaries. 

Dead ! Everything was now 
explained — Pauline’s departure, 
and, in reality, for Havre, where 
her presence had been required for 
the settlement of the estate. A 
few months of mourning, to comply 
with the conventionalities, and th|s 
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charming woman might become 
his wife. There was how nothing 
to prevent it. Eose’s jealousy ? 
A childish caprice, which a few 
hearty kisses, an additional brace- 
let among her wedding presents, 
would soon overcome. Dead ! 
dead ! was it possible that from so 
black a word could spring so great 
a joy ? He left the councillor’s in 
a fever of excitement, talking to 
himself aloud as he walked along 
the Eue des Saints Peres toward 
the quay. His years, the teeth he 
had lost, his whitening temples 
were forgotten. His step had not 
been more joyous twenty years 
before, on leaving his fiancee the 
day on which her parents had said 
to him, “ She consents, and we 
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also.” . The sky had not seemed 
more beautiful to him then than it 
did now, rose and pearl-hiied, on 
this April evening, with the damp 
sidewalks, .the first songs of the 
birds, the first green buds on the 
trees of the Tuileries, 

He, too, felt in all his being the 
influence of the spring, but violent, 
with throbbings of the heart and a 
sense of oppression that he had 
already been feeling for some days 
past without knowing what to 
attribute it to ; but which he had 
thought was probably caused by 
the warmer air, by the spring 
weather, and which was now in- 
creased by the prospect of this 
hitherto unhoped-for happiness. 
Already he saw her large blue eyes 
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suffuse with, tenderness as she con- 
fessed h6r love, and the gown* she 
would wear on that day ; he took 
his tea in the little salon with 
the intimate and assured feeling 
that he was at home, that he 
would never again leave this 
house. And the delightful visions 
he wove as he walked along re- 
flected so much joy on his coun- 
tenance that, two or three times, 
he fancied that he was attracting 
attention and that his smile occa- 
sioned other smiles in those whom 
he passed by. 

Stopping before a show case in 
the Eue de la Paix, less for the 
purpose of looking at the jewels it 
contained than in order to indulge 
his fancies at his ease, a “ Pardon, 
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dear Master,” uttered simul- 
taneously by a manly voice and a 
feminine one, caused him to turn 
round quickly. He saw before him 
a man and his wife — actors — 
named Couverchel, who had been 
married twenty years, and who 
were noted on the Boulevard for 
their mutual affection and admira- 
tion. The wife, who had been an 
actress at the Vaudeville, had just 
had an illness lasting for two years, 
during which time she had been 
forgotten and her place filled at 
the theatre, and nothmg could be 
more touching than the manner 
in which her husband begged De 
Fagan for a r61e for her ; speaking 
of her beauty, of her genius, the 
looks of blind adoration which he 
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cast at the scarred, sickly face of 
his poor wife, whose eyes thauked 
him so sweetly with the grateful 
pride of the woman and the artist. 
The part being granted, and 
another promised to the husband, 
De Fagan watched them as they 
went away together with joyful 
step, not walking apart like a 
fashionable couple, their arms 
hanging by their sides, but closely 
linked arm-in-arm, so that one felt 
that death alone could part them. 
And they were actors, those vain 
and trivial souls whose silliness 
and childishness he had so often 
ridiculed ; yes, among humble 
players it was that he found the 
ideal marriage of which he had 
dreamed. Ah, if Pauline wished, 
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what happy years they might spend 
thutf together, united, in spite of 
fate and the world ! 

“ Is Monsieur ill ? ” These 
were the first words of Anthyme, 
when he noticed the strange ex- 
pression on his master’s counten- 
ance when the latter returned that 
evening to his distant lodging. 
Oh, no ! he was not at all ill. 
Only he still felt that feverish 
heat, that superabundant expan- 
sion of life that seemed to stifle 
him, imprisoned within the too 
narrow confines of his breast. 

And as he was about to seat 
himself at the table, the white 
tablecloth and the plates whirled 
before him, his ears buzzed, he 
gasped for air, took a few step 
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toward the window with the pur- 
pose of opening it, and the dull 
sound of a falling body attracted 
the attention of Anthyine, who 
turned round to see his master 
lying stretched upon the floor as 
if he had been struck down by a 
thunderbolt. 

When, on a calm and bright 
afternoon, Regis awoke to con- 
sciousness, he found himself lying 
in his bed without any clear idea 
of how long he had been in the 
state of stupor from which he had 
just emerged ; a feverish stupor 
crossed by delirious visions, by 
horrible nightmares, red with fire 
and slaughter, or lurid with drown- 
ings in green water, warm or icy, 
according to the degree of fever of 
17 
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his limbs. Two images he had 
seen clearly in the confusion of his 
ideas — ^liis daughters, now tender 
and lovely, again with hard faces 
and dry eyes, looking at him suffer- 
ing and dying, without stretching 
out a little hand to give him a 
drop of water to quench his thirst. 
At last he returned to the world of 
reality, blinking his eyes a little, 
dazzled by the long bar of sunshine 
that fell like a golden scarf across 
the light-coloured carpet of his 
quiet and orderly room, with the 
window half-open behind the drawn 
curtains, throiigh whose flowered 
folds he could see birds flying and 
tall branches waving. 

Beside the window sat a woman 
dressed in deep mourning, leaning 
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toward the light, her eyes fixed on 
her work. From his bed De Fagan 
could see only a white* neck bend- 
ing over, and a reddish brown 
fringe on which the light was 
shining, but he had recognized 
Pauline Hulin and Maurice seated 
on a tabouret at her feet, reading. 
After all the agitating and sinister 
visions of his delirium, this one 
caused him so intense a delight 
that he feared to see it fade away 
and vanish into space like the 
others. He closed his eyes, 
opened them again, and saw the 
same picture, gilded by a sunbeam 
that had found its way under the 
curtain; only this time Maurice 
had raised his head, and, their 
glances meeting in a smile qf 
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recognition, the boy, without the 
aid of his crutch, sprang forward, 
and threw himself into his friend’s 
arms. Pauline approached him 
also with outstretched hands, and 
in the rapid examination which 
Eegis made, he saw that she had. 
grown paler, that the contours of 
her face looked more delicate in 
their frame of mourning, that a 
new sadness rested oft her good 
and truthful face. 

Weakened by his illness, his 
eyes filled with tears, he kissed 
her hands. “ My friend ! my 
friend ! ” he said ; then, drawing 
her toward him and lowering his 
voice on account of the child, who 
was near them, he said, “ And free 
. — free at last ! ” 
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Bat she released her hands, 
saying, “ Ah, no, Kegis, not that 
— let us never speak of that.” 

It, was true that, in the tragic 
event that had so recently taken 
place, there was a comprehensible 
motive for delicacy and reserve, 
and at once changing the subject, 
he asked her how long it was since 
she had returned. A week, really ? 
A whole week near him without’ 
his having recognised her, felt 
that she was there, in his delirium ! 
On the evening of her arrival she 
had found poor Anthyme distract- 
edly looking for a nurse, and then, 
remembering the many hours spent 
by Eegis beside her child, she had 
installed herself, like a sister of 
charity, at the writer’s bedside. 
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until his daughters, who had been 
infonned of his illness, should come 
to take her place. 

“ Ah, yes ! my daughters, why 
are they not here ? ” He grew 
excited, his cheeks burned. Mme. 
Hulin tried to calm him. An- 
thyme had sent a dispatch at the 
commencement of his illness. But 
Corsica was far away ; perhaps the 
sea was rough — ^perhaps they had 
had no one to accompany them. 
And perhaps, even, among the 
letters which had arrived during 
his illness, there might be an 
answer from his daughters. 

And, the mail being scattered 
on the bed, two little notes, bear- 
ing the Corsican postmark and 
signed by Ninette, were read aloud 
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by Mme. Hulin to the father, im- 
patient to know their contents but 
too weak to read them himself. 
She was grieved to the heart, 
poor Nina, grieved to the heart, 
in her first letter, at the sudden 
illness of her father, also at the 
departure of the squadron, but she 
hoped that her father would soon 
be well again, and that the squad- 
ron would soon return. Kose was 
at Bastia, where she had gone with 
Cousin to say good-bye to young 
E^mory, who was about to sail for 
the Continent. Uhe second letter 
announced the speedy return to 
Paris of Eose and Ninette, accom- 
panied by M. and Mme. La Pos- 
terolle ; when they would run to 
see their dear little father. Hy- 
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gienic advice followed, recommen- 
dattons to guard against the chill 
.of the night, the mists of the gar- 
den, to use a certain flannel, with 
the address of the manufacturer. 

“It is very kind,” said De 
Fagan, who had listened to the 
letter, stroking little Maurice’s 
blonde silky hair ; “ very kind, but 
I would have had time to die 
several times over without seeing 
them.” 

Mine. Hulin did not insist, fear- 
ing to augment a grief that she 
felt to be prof®und, and leaving 
him alone with the child, she went 
into the adjoining room where 
Anthyme’s energetic beckonings 
had been summoning her for a 
few moments past. 
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Mademoiselle — a tall spare wo- 
man, with spectacles — was there, 
having come to inquire for M. de 
Fagan. 

“ On the part ” said Mine. 

Hulin, interrogatively. 

“ On the part of his daughters,” 
responded the Englishwoman with 
arrogance. 

“ They are in Paris, then ? ” 

“Likely.” 

Pauline lowered her voice, fear- 
ing lest the father shpuld hear : 

“ M. de Fagan is better, but if 
he were to learn ;from any one but 
themselves that his daughters were 
in Paris it would be enough to kill 
him. You may say that to those 
young ladies.” 

The governess measured Pauline 
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Hulin with a meaning glance and, 
turcflng on the heels of her square- 
toed shoes, left the room without 
a word, without a bow. 

Three days before the La Poste- 
rolles had established themselves 
with a family at Cours-la-Eeine, 
while waiting for the marriage of 
their daughter to take place, and 
for the nomination of the head of 
the house to the Council of State. 
Kose’s first thought on disembark- 
ing had been for her father; she 
would have hurried to him at once 
with Ninette but for the objections 
of her mother, whose jealousy 
was aroused by this eagerness. 
The malady might be contagious, 
especially for people coming from 
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such a distance, from pure air. It 
would be necessary to see, to fnake 
inquiries. “ But we know already, 
mamma; congestion of the lungs 
is not contagious,” Rose had 
replied. Then Mme. La PosteroUe, 
majestically compressing her lips, 
made allusion to a certain person 
whom her daughters would run 
the risk of meeting at M. de 
Fagan’s, outraging all propriety. 
Rose protested. 

“ Mme. Hulin ? Oh, that ended 
long ago. I think she is not even 
in Paris.” In order to assure her- 
self the mother sent Mademoiselle 
to the Boulevard Beaus6jour ; the 
latter returned so well-satisfied, 
that while still at a distance on 
the Cours-la-Reine she made signs. 
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with her umbrella to the ladies 
who® were waiting for her on the 
balcony. 

“ Mme. Hulin herself received 
me,” she said triumphantly. And 
the mother added : “I knew very 
well that it had not ended.” The 
young girl, wounded to the heart, 
said, in a tone of indifference : 
“ Since he has that lady to take 
care of him, he does not need us.” 

“Especially as he is a great deal 
better,” added Mademoiselle. 

“ Are we not going to see him, 
then?” Ninettec asked her sister, 
with some uneasiness. 

“ You may do so if you wish — I 
will nob.” 

“You are wrong,” said the 
younger, who thought of a multi- 
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tude of interests about which the 
elder sister did not care in* the 
least, but she could not succeed 
in changing her resolution. 

Days passed. E6gis still kept 
his bed: his convalescence was 
aided, however, by the mildness 
of the spring, the vivifying , in- 
fluence of reawakening nature. 
He had already received a few 
visitors, sitting up in bed, but the 
doctor having forbidden him to talk 
he would spend whole days playing 
dominoes with Maurice or listening 
to Pauline Hulirf reading, in her 
pleasant voice,, in the half-light of 
the cool and quiet room ; readings 
often accompanied and accentuated 
by the tender cooing of some ring- 
dove standing on the window-sill. 
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At times, interrupting the game or 
the heading, the sick man would 
utter his thoughts aloud : “ But 
what can be the matter? Why 
do they no longer write to me ? ” 
The recollection of his daughters 
tortured him, but a few words of 
his friend’s, a few vague explana- 
tions .uttered at random, quickly 
dispelled his anxieties, less by the 
excuses which she invented than 
by the caressing expression of her 
voice and eyes while she uttered 
them. 

Never, since they had known 
each other, had he felt himself so 
charmed, so fascinated, though 
Pauline made no effort to attract 
him : on the contrary, releasing 
her hands, when he tried to take 
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them in his, avoiding their former 
conversations on love and marrfage, 
especially every allusion to recent 
events — the death of Hiilm, her 
journey, all those things about 
which R4gis was most anxious to 
hear but did not dare to inquire. 

One day, however, when they 
were alone, she embroidering by 
the open window, through which 
she looked from time to time down? 
into the garden, where the little 
boy was gamboling about, filling 
the air with his joyous cries, De 
Fagan gave a sigh firom the bed. 
“Ah, that garden; when I re- 
turned from Corsica, what emotion 
it caused me to find it deserted ! ” 
And, as she did not answer: “Why 
did you not apprise me of your de« 
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parture by a line, by a word ? ” he 
add^d. 

“ My mind was so distracted 
when I went away.” Mme. Hnlin 
spoke looking straight before her. 
“ My father - in - law’s dispatch : 
‘ Hnlin is dying, come quickly ! ’ 
had shocked me so deeply. At 
first I could not believe it; I 
thought it some trap. Thus it 
was that while I went alone to 
Havre, Annette took the child 
with her to the heart of the 
Vosges. But the dispatch was 
true; he was dead when I arrived.” 

She had never before said so 
much about her journey. But 
what he most desired to know, 
the motive of her husband’s re- 
turn to her house after the horrible 
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scene between them, of this she 
had not breathed a word, and* he, 
filled with suspicions, with strange 
ideas, contented himself with ask- 
ing, embarrassed at his own ques- 
tion : “ Do you know why he killed 
himself?” 

“No,” she replied with an effort, 
“ I do not know. Perhaps he was 
weary of that life of hatred, of the 
unhappy situation in which we* 
found ourselves, and from which 
there was no escape. Ah, unhappy 
man ! ” 

“With what pity you speak of 
him ! ” said De Fagan, with com- 
pressed lips ; “ you loved him still, 
then?” 

Without answering his question, 
Pauline replied : 
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“ Do yoli think that he would 
have killed himself if I had loved 
him still ? No, no ; but to see him 
lying there on that bed, his mouth 
blackened with powder, when two 

days before ” 

“ Two days before ? ” 

She had risen without finishing 
the sentence, and stood looking 
out of the window at the child 
‘ playing in the garden below. 

“ And the father, the poor 
father!” she said, reseating her- 
self, “if you could have seen him 
beside that bed of death, beside 
what had been his son, you would 
have been filled with pity as I 
was. The few days I remained at 
Havre I spent constantly with him, 
without taking even the time to 
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write a letter. Besides, I did not 
know that you had returned ; and 
then ” 

She looked out of the window 
again. “ Stay,” she cried, “ I do 
not see Maurice.” 

The bell rang on the stairs, an- 
nouncing a visitor for De Fagan. 
Mme. Hulin on these occasions 
generally went into another room, 
to avoid comment ; she was pre-* 
paring to leave the room, gathering 
up hastily the little articles belong- 
ing to her work-basket, when he 
made a sign to lier to remain. 
The conversation interested him 
deeply, and he wished to bring it 
to a conclusion. 

A door closed, light hurried foot- 
steps were heard, and, at the door 
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of |he room, hastily thrown open, 
Maurice announced with a cry of 
delight : “ Here they are ; here are 
Eose and Ninette ! ” Through the 
glass door of the garden he had 
seen them ringing the hall-door 
bell, and delighted to see theniy 
as much on his own account as for 
the joy their coming would give 
Eegis, the child clapped his hands, 
' threw a kiss to his mother, and ran 
upstairs to welcome Ninette, who 
entered first, holding her head 
high, her veil drawn down to her 
chin, saying, aS she waved aside 
the child with a gesture of indif- 
ference, without looking at him : 

“ It is we, father.” 

She stopped in the middle of the 
room, measuring Mme. Hulin with 
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her glance, as if surprised at finding 
her there. • 

“ My girls ! my girls ! ” cried De 
Fagan agitatedly, opening wide his 
arms. But Kose, who had just 
entered, paused, as her sister had 
done, her step arrested by the same 
apparition. “ Well, my children, 
what is fhe matter?” he cried, 
with annoyance. 

“The matter, father” — it was, 
Eose, the elder of the sisters, wlio 
spoke, one hand resting on the 
shoulder of her younger sister, the 
other stretched o6it with a melo- 
dramatic gesture of studied emotion, 
like the tremolo of her voice — “ the' 
matter is that neither Ninette nor 
I will remain an instant longer 
hero, if you do not tell that woman 
^0 leave the room,” 
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Holding the hand of her little 
boy,*who had already hidden him* 
self in her skirts, Pauline was 
about to leave the room with him 
when De Fagan caught her hastily 
by the arm, and raising himself 
up in the bed, said : “ Leave the 
room — ^you, the devoted, the tire- 
less nurse, who saved ‘ my life 
when I was abandoned by every- 
body ? Let them leave the room, 
rather; those bad daughters who 
would have let me die without a 
word, without a look ! ” Pauline 
tried to interrupt him. “Yes, I 
know, you always have excuses 
for them — their youth, their weak- 
ness, the counsels of those wretches 
down there. I believed this for a 
long time, but that is all over nowj 
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you are wicked daughters, I tell 
you, daughters without pity. 'Ah, 
how they have treated me ! How 
many times they have stabbed me 
to the heart ! ” 

Then suddenly becoming tender 
again, the expression of his eyes 
and of his voice completely 
changed :* “ Eose,” he cried, “ my 
eldest, I entreat it of you ; ask 
pardon of the good woman whon; 
you have so unjustly outraged ; do 
this, my Eose.” 

Mme. Hulin protested with 
dignity, proudly. aBut he insisted ; 
“ Yes, she must do it, I wish it, 
they are my children, they have a 
right to obey me ; you hear, Eose, 
Ninette, I command you.” 

The hesitation of the eldey sistey 
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could be divined from the sway- 
ing M her tall, slender form ; but 
jealousy conquered. 

“ No, not that, never 1 ” she 
cried. 

“And you, Ninette, my dar- 
ling?” 

“ Oh, I agree with my sister.” 

Then he burst out : “Go away, 
bad, ungrateful daughters ! Go 
away, odious girls ! Let me never 
see you again. I am divorced 
from my wife, I will be divorced 
from my children, also. Tell your 
mother so ; neven> again, you under- 
stand, never again ! ” 

His face had become distorted, 
his voice hoarse, and falling back 
exhausted on the pillow, still 
bolding Pauline’s hand in his, he 
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gasped, “ Never again ! ” as Eose 
left the room, sobbing, followed by- 
Ninette, with dry eyes and rebel- 
lious countenance. 



At the far end of the Avenue de 
rObservatoire, under the chestnut 
trees that formed a leafy dome 
overhead, Mme. La Posterolle was 
nervously tapping with her heel 
the asphalte pavement, where at 
intervals stood benches on which 
lounged ragged men out of employ- 
ment, or wretclies planning work 
for the gallows. 

Dressed from her stockings to 
her umbrella entirely in black, 
with which the old lady’s powdered 
wig she wore formed a striking 
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contrast, she seemed little sensible 
to the flattering surprise expressed 
on the faces of the young artists 
or students, who, before entering 
the house of the fencing-master 
near, by, turned round to look at 
this old lady with eyes so alluringly 
youthful, who walked with the firm 
and commanding step of a sea 
captain walking his deck. From 
time to time she looked at a 
diminutive watch set in a leather 
bracelet, muttering with angry 
impatience : “ Five o’clock — ten 
minutes past five-<>-twenty minutes 
past five,” and she was just asking 
herself how much longer she would 
be compelled to wait when De 
Fagan made his appearance at the 
end of t|ie avenue, walking witl^ 
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the slow and hesitating step of one 
who 'goes out for the first time after 
an illness. 

As he had obstinately refused to 
see his daughters since the violent 
scene that had taken place on the 
occasion of their visit, his ex-wife 
had obtained this rendezvous from 
him for the purpose of settling 
certain details of Eose’s marriage ; 
and Pauline Hulin, good and 
reasonable as ever, in the hope of 
reconciling him with his children, 
had resolved to accompany him 
as far as the Luxembourg, where 
Maurice and she were now waiting 
for him. 

As soon as Mme. La Posterolle 
caught sight of him in the distance, 
looking thin and- pale, his delicate 
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blonde moustache almost white, 
she hurried forward to meet liim, 
emphasising with a little laugh 
the cruelty of her thought, “ Noth- 
ing but the husk of my former 
husband ! ” but approaching him 
nevertheless with demonstrations 
of interest, with catlike, caressing 
little airs. He, remembering all 
her abominable acts of treachery, 
up to the last, the most cruel of 
all, which had caused the rupture 
with his daughters, felt contempt, 
anger, and also — because he was 
weak — fear, as if he saw before 
him the evil genius of his life, 
some maleficent Kobold hidden in 
the depths of this sombre avenue 
of trees. 

“ It was good of you to have 
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come,” she began, walking beside 
himj accommodating her step tp 
his. She not being able to go to 
De' Fagan’s house, on account of 
the proprieties, nor De Fagan to 
hers, she had thought of a meeting 
in their old avenue to arrange about 
matters of mutual interest. 

He interrupted her quickly : 
“ Why not address yourself to my 
lawyer? HjS has my instructions.^’ 
“ In which you showed yourself, 
as always, to be a gentleman.” 
But money was not the only thing 
in question ; it was necessary also 
to arrange about ordering the 
breakfast, about the procession, 
and where the contract was to be 
signed. At his house ? At hers ? 
There would be the same objection 
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in the case of both. Then she 
had thought of the house o#the 
E6morys, the young man’s parents. 
Would that suit him ? Good. 
Now, another thing. The marriage 
— a religious one, of course — would 
take place at the Madeleine. Eose 
desired, above all things, to enter 
the church leaning on her father’s 
arm. 

“ She knows what she must dg 
for that,” said De Fagan, suddenly 
standing still, with a determined 
and imperious look. 

The lady’s eye% blinked. 

“A little note of apology to 
Mme. Hulin, I suppose ? ” she 
said. 

Positively ! ” 

“Oh, she will do it very will* 
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ingly. She has so set her heart 
on Ifeaning on the arm of her dis- 
tinguished father,” emphasising 
.the word “ distinguished ” to have 
it clearly understood that the 
question was one of vanity and 
not of affection. She added, 

* m 

smiling : “ Less favoured than my 
daughter, I shall take the arm of 
President Eemory.” 

, “ Then we are both to be pre- 
sent ? ” said De Pagan, stupefied. 

“ Naturally, since we are marry- 
ing our daughter.” 

They walked on in silence for a 
few moments, then he said : 

“ It is curious, all the same. 
And your husband ? And La 
Posterolle ? ” His tone was still 
■ironical. 
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“It is precisely about La Pos- 
terolle that I wanted to speaS to 
you. It would be hard to exclude 
him—my husband — Eose’s step- 
father — ^and then it was he who 
made the match. Before entering 
the magistracy Gaston Eemory 
was in his office. Don’t you think 
he ought *to have a place in the 
cortege ? ” 

“ I see no objection to it.” And,^ 
plunged suddenly into a sea of 
reflections, De Fagan allowed her 
to go on babbling, uninterrupted, 
at his side, shaking her bracelets, 
her parasol, extolling the E4morys 
— the president, the president’s 
, wife, and that delightful Saint- 
Cyrian who was hovering about 
Ninette. “Another marriage in 

' . 19 
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preparation, my dear friend, an 
occasion for future meetings under 
our great trees ; I love them, these 
great trees, do not you? ” 

He did not answer h^r ; his 
mind was absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the picture evoked by 
her words, of an endless suc- 
• cession of lugubrious meetings 
like this one, in which, at the 
c end of one of these long walks, 
his former wife would appear, each 
time older and more changed than 
the last, more tremulous and more 
malignant. She aroused him from 
his reverie by this unexpected 
question : 

“And you, my little Pagan, 
when do you intend to marry? 
There is no longer anything to 
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prevent your doing so, I suppose, 
now that M. Hulin is dead.” 

■ He started, gave her a searching 
look, and then said : 

“ Ah, you know it, then ? ” 

“T know many things of which 
you are ignorant, I wager.” 

By the fluivering of her lips and 
her sidelong glance he compre- 
hended that she was going to 
wound him, to wound hini deeply.* 
But an unfortunate curiosity urged 
him on. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 
he said. “ What* am I ignorant 
of?” 

“Well, for instance, why the 
husband of the beautiful Pauline 
killed himself. I am sure you 
have not the slightest suspicion 
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of jfc. Well, he killed himself — 
they are his own words in a letter 
of adieu to a friend— because he 
could not live and remember that 
she was henceforward dead to him. 
Do you understand ? No, you do 
not ; is it not so ? ” 

So well had he und§r8tood or 
thought he understood that the 
unhappy De Fagan, seized by a 
sudden faintness, sat down upon 
the nearest bench. 

“ It is quite natural, the first 
time you go out, your limbs are 
still a little uns1;eady,” said Mme. 
La Posterolle, assiduously atten- 
tive ; then, in answer to De Fagan’s 
gesture indicating the seat beside 
him, “No, thanks, I prefer to 
stand,” said the Parisian, with a 
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little pout, and, leaning on her 
elegant parasol, swaying her hody 
from side to side, she continued : 
“You see, the time was drawing 
near, as you know, when the child 
was to pass, by the law’s decree, 
into the brutal clutches of the 
husband, to the despair of the 
mother. * Suddenly Hulin pre- 
sented himself at the house of 
his wife — this was during your 
journey to Corsica — and said to 
her — I give you almost his exact 
words ; ‘ If you will consent to 
what I ask, I^will give you a 
document renouncing all my legal 
rights over our child.’ ” 

De Fagan sprang to his feet. 
“But this is absurd,’’ he cried. 
“ Such a document would have no 
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value. There is not a court in the 
world ” 

; “ I know that, I know that, but 
Mme. Hulin did not know it, nor 
her husband either, probably. I 
learned it from Councillor de Mal- 
ville. There ! you see, I have ‘ 
betrayed my authority after all ; 
but that only makes the® story all 
the more authentic. Malville told 
me, then, that these sorts of con- 
tracts, these amicable agreements 
are made as frequently among the 
better classes as they are among 
the peasantry, afid that, in short, 
in this country, where no one is 
supposed to be ignorant of the 
law, hardly any one knows the 
first word about it. But to return 
to our Hulins, the unhappy 
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woman, terrified at the thought 
of losing her son, consented. 

Oh, with what art the poisoner 
distiEed her venom, and how she 
watched it working its effect on 
his pale and hollow countenance, 
that would have inspired any other 
woman vfith pity. 

“ So that, on his return to 
Havre, he preferred to die rather 
than live and remember that she 
was henceforward dead to him, as 
his letter to Malville expressed it.” 

De Fagan had^sen to his feet, 
muttering between his clenched 
teeth : 

“Well, for a depositary of dying 
confidences, give me your Mal- 
viUe.” 
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“ You may say so, indeed,” she 
replied, with her wicked laugh. 
“ You have only to play Wagner 
to him, and he will turn himself 
inside out for you.” 

They walked on side by side in 
silence for a few moments, then, 
observing his abstraction, she 
added : “ Well, we mhst sepa- 

rate.” She took his hand and 
said : “ The children are here, do 
you not wish to see them ? ” 

He hesitated ; then, in an angry 
tone, answered : 

“No, another day-” 

“ Very well. Till by and by, 
my little Fagan.” 

She left him at the crowded 
crossing, and walked with a light 
and joyous step to the comer of 
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the Boulevard de Port Royal, 
where an open landau, gay .with 
bright-coloured parasols, was wait- 
ing for her. 

“Alone?” asked Rose, dis- 
appointed at not seeing her father. 

“ No matter 1 everything is ar- 
ranged,” responded Mme. La Pos- 
terolle Ifghtly. And taking the 
large hand, like a washerwoman’s 
bat, which Mademoiselle held out 
to her to assist her to enter: 
“ Ah ! the good fellow ! ” she 
added, “he bears no malice. He 
will sign the cqjitract and come 
to the wedding.” 

“ And my dowry ? ” said Ninette ; 
“ did you speak of my dowry ? ” 

‘ ‘ Of course . But, what is better 
than all, I think 1 have rendered 
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his marriage with his madame im- 
possible.” 

The younger sister smiled mean- 
ingly under her veil. “ Oh, then, 
if the competition is at an end 

” she said. And, as the 

landau began to move, Eose, no 
longer having a pretext for her 
jealousy, her tall form* sv/aying 
with the motion of the carriage, 

murmured : 

< 

“ Poor papa ! ” 

He, meantime, proceededthrough 
the green and flowery squares, over 
which the setting, sun threw a net- 
work of golden light, to rejoin 
Mme. Hulin and her child at the 
Luxembourg. As he walked along, 
looking toward the high railing of 
the garden, its bars casting violet 
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shadows that seemed to lengthen 
out endlessly, he thought oft the 
friend who was waiting for him 
behind that barrier stretching into 
distance, an intangible barrier, 
seeming an image of the obstacles 
that separated their destinies. He 
could now understand the scruples 
that had* made the charming and 
delicate Pauline, who had appeared 
to love him when she was not free, 
grow so suddenly reserved when 
she became a widow and the mis- 
tress of her own acts — exaggera- 
ted scruples wl^ich, doubtless, he 
would be able to dissipate in time 
by the assiduity of his love. 

And he hastened on, radiant,* in- 
hahng, with the quickened senses 
of convalescence, the warm air, 
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the mingled perfumes from the 
flower - beds refreshed by the 
feathery spray of the sprinklers 
that fell with the murmuring 
sound of a fountain. But, a few 
steps further on, certain phrases 
of Mme. La Posterolle recurred to" 
him. The poison began to work, 
to run through his vein's. 

He reached the door of the 
Luxembourg, still plunged in 
these cruel and contradictory re- 
flections. Before entering, he 
turned round, stretched his 
clenched hand toward the avenue 
through whose sombre verdure 
could be caught glimpses of the 
slender and voluptuous figures of 
Carpeaux, supporting the world in 
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their raised hands — those five 
figures that unite in themsMves 
all the feminine snares of the 
earth, and, shaking it, muttered : 
“ Vermin ! you know well how to 
make the flesh of man bleed ! ” 

A little hand, slipped into his, 
drew him toward the garden, as if 
his friend, from the distant bench 
on which she sat, had divined his 
sufferings, and had sent Maurice to 
draw him from his cruel reflections. 

“ Heavens ! how pale you are,” 
said Mme. Hulin, as he approached 
her, and, as sh^ asked him if he 
did not feel cold, her voice be- 
trayed a secret uneasiness — that 
instinctive fear that a woman has 
in the presence of a danger which 
is kept from her, but which she 
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divines. What was it ? What 
had "he just learned that had so 
altered his countenance? 

“ Had you not better sit down 
for a moment?” she said; “per- 
haps it is only that you are - 
fatigued.” 

“ On the contrary, let us walk ; 
I have need to feel your arm with- 
in mine.” 

, He noticed that she was trem- 
bling, as ill at ease and as dis- 
turbed as he was himself. Ought 
he frankly to seek an explanation, 
and at once end the uncertainty 
that tortured both their hearts? 
With the child running on before 
them, they mechanically follow the 
terrace on the left ; that on the 
right, at this hour overflowing. 
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even to the railing, with promena- 
ders, on account of the music 
whose strains came to them 
through the trees in snatches, 
mingled with the shrill cries of 
children and of swallows, that mad 
and giddy life of young things that 
seems to grow more intense as the 
daylight fades. And the prome- 
nade seemed to him so sweet in 
the calmness of the closing day^ 
the woman at his side so fresh in 
her mourning, with a colour like 
that of her child, that De Fagan 
had not the coairage to disturb 
these tranquillising harmonies, 
and contented himself with simply 
giving an account of the interview 
in so far as it related to the 
marriage of his daughter. 
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“ Ah, my friend, how right you 
were ! ” he ended. “ What a con- 
fusion divorce is, and what bizarre 
complications it brings with it ! 
Rose is to be married in a few 
days, and her marriage is in every 
way according to rule ; but, her 
parents being divorced,^ see what 
a strange spectacle the wedding 
will present ! ” 

' He ironically described the 
cortege, he at its head — the father 
leading the bride. Behind him 
Mme. La Posterolle, the mother, 
but no longer hearing the same 
name as her daughter ; finally. La 
Posterolle, the man of all others 
most conventional, figuring also in 
the procession, and finding himself 
perfectly at his ease in it. 
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“Imagine all these ascending 
the interminable steps of * the 
Madeleine, their entrance through 
the grand door, and the tapers 
blazing, the organ sending forth 
its strains to welcome this caco- 
phony. Ah ! if Paris still knew 

how to laugh ” 

He, De Fagan, did not laugh, 
wounded in his paternal affection, 
his daughters finally lost to him.* 
And as Pauline tried to interpose 
once more in their favour a smile 
flitted across Eegis’ face, a smile 
of disenchantment that was more 
bitter than tears. 

“No, rny friend, you are mis- 
taken ; my children, taken com- 
plete possession of by that wicked 
woman, belong to me no more. 

20 
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My lawyer forewarned me of it 
truly ; she has done her work with 
an ant-like, a teredo-like -persist- 
ence, slowly, httle by little, day by 
day. And to think that to the 
end of my life I am bound to this 
creature, that she will never let 
me go! We shall meet again at 
the marriage of Ninefte ; later, 
become grandparents, we shall 
..meet at the baptisms. I shall 
have her for a gossip, you will 
see ; a gossip who will teach my 
grandchildren to hate me as she 
has taught my* children to hate 
me. Ah, divorce ! that severance 
(rf/the tie that I extolled as a 
.deliverance, as you may remember, 
that made me so happy, so proud 
— when one has children, it is 
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not even a dissolution of the 
bond.” 

Mme. Hulin shook her head 
gently. 

“When there are children a 
separation is little better — it is 
only apparent, fictitious, the child 
stands always between the father 
and the mother.” 

This was spoken m those pro- 
foundly melancholy accents by* 
which she betrayed her inward 
griefs, for the habitual tone of her 
voice was of a vibrant and crystal 
clearness, like her*nature. 

“ What, then, is to be done ? ” 
murmured De Fagan. After a 
long pause filled with the last 
dying strains of the march from 
Lohengrin, he ended aloud the 
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mute conference of their thoughts. 
“ Yes, the integrity of marriage — 
there would be true happiness — to 
say to one’s self in choosing one’s 
wife . When I die this is the breast 
on which I shall lean my head to 
fall asleep, these are the lips that 
shall close my eyes. Therefore I 
desire that this breast shall be very 
tender, very pure ; these lips fresh, 
cand for me alone ; thus it was that 
I had pictured marriage to myself.” 

Pauline sighed sadly. This was 
her only response, assenting and 
approving. 

They had just descended the 
broad, rounded steps of the terrace, 
and were walking around the great 
^ fountain that shivered under the 
rosy sky in the sadness of the 
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falling twilight. This shiver com- 
municated itself to them, even to 
the child, who had stopped running, 
and was now clinging to the folds 
of his mother’s black gown. 

“Had we not better return to 
the house ? ’’ she said, after a 
moment’s silence ; for your first 
day you have been out a long 
time.” 

“ Yes, let us return,” said R^gis^ 
in the same dejected tone. 

At the exit he was making his 
way through the throng of pro- 
menaders to look for a carriage, 
when, a few steps away, he per- 
ceived Mine. La Posterolle and 
her daughters, who had no doubt 
remained to hear the music, and 
who were now getting into their. 
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landau. The striking toilettes of 
these ladies, their somewhat showy 
equipage, attracted a great deal 
of attention, of which Eose and 
Ninette seemed very proud. 

“Let us get away,” said De 
Fagan, in a low voice to his com- 
panion. To have his darlings there 
Olose to him, radiant in their gay 
attire, and not to be able to em- 
brace them, this was too hard ! 

Here was indeed a victim of 
divorce — this unhappy man watch- 
ing his daughters and their mother 
— his true lamily — driving swiftly 
away in their landau, gay with 
laughter and bright ribbons, while 
he remained vacillating and rest- 
less, at the edge of the sidewalk, 
1Vith this woman and this child, 
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whose deep mourning, which he 
accompanied but did not share, 
told clearly how far apart they 
were, how far apart they would no 
doubt for ever remain. 







